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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


FOR MAKING YOUR OWN 


PMR TILILORS. - 


We import or manufacture a full line of the above goods, such as NS os 


Super-Phosphate of Lime, Raw and 
Dissolved Bone, Potash Salts, 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Sulphate 
Magnesia, &c., &C. 


We are also authorized to compound the celebrated 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


t@" SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND PRICES. 


WM. DAVISON & CO. 


104 West Lombard Street. 


GCHEORGE PAGE & CO. 





No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


The Boilers the Safest and Most Economical of Fuel Made. 

Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Saeh, Muley and Gang Saw Mille, 
Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c.&c. ~@" AGRICULTURAL ENGINES AS ECIALTY. 
Lath, Shingle and Barre) Machinery, Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Working Machiuery, all kinds; Tanite 
Emery Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers and Tools and Mill Supplies ae eo Agents for 
NICOLS, SHEPHARD & CO.’S VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. (2 COMPLETE 
THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. ,@~ Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Reduced Price-List. 
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The American Farmer for 1879. 


The AMERICAN FARMER aims to be a useful 


publication. It seeks to suit the needs and tastes 
of thoughtful and intelligent farmers. Those 
who are fond of the marvelous and sensational 
will find little in it for their gratification. It is 
not designed to be a text-book giving the details 
of the ordinary farm operations. Its object is to 
put before its readers the best thoughts of the 
most successful practical men; to record their | 
methods; to open a channel for the discussion 
of questions of farm practice and economy; to 
afford a ground for the interchange of experi- 
ence, the narration of successes, and, no less 
important, of failures in experimentation, 
whether with crops, fertilizers, implements, or 
processes; and to give an insight into the pro- 
gress that is making in agriculture at home and 
abroad, and the discoveries of science and the 
inventions of art which affect it. It is not a 
newspaper, but it endeavors to give a view of 
such agricultural events as possess more than a 
transient interest. 

Reports of the transactions of farmers’ clubs 
have long been a feature of its contents, and 
will be continued as showing the experiences 
of working agriculturists. The application of 
science to the matters of the farm, especially to 
the preparation, application, and values of ma- 
nures, home-made and commercial, receives 
regular attention from competent and educated 
writers. 

The FARMER has no hobbies to ride. Its 
search is for the truth, and its pages are open to | 
all who can courteously offer anything towards 
the increase of light and knowledge. 

It is not given to puffery. Its publication is 
carried on as a legitimate business enterprise ; 
but it is dedicated to the interests of the farming 
class, and no other or opposing interests receive 
any favor at its hands. Its good opinion cannot 
be bought, and when it speaks of its own know- | 
ledge, whether of men or things, its consistency 
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and its record are such that its readers know 
upon that they can depend. 

In matters of general policy it is unbiased yet 
outspoken. Whilst admitting nothing of a 
political character into its pages, it is in Bad of 
and advocates the participation in public affairs 
of farmers, as such, independent of partisan 
organizations, and the larger representation of 
their class in legislative bodies, on the ground 
that their numerical importance as compared 
with other classes entitles them to a voice in the 
making of the laws. 

The publishers claim to be well informed as to 
what is suitable for the wants of the class for 
whom they cater. The editorial writers in the 
several departments are men of experience and 
success. The volunteer and occasional corres- 
pondents are scattered over a wide territory, and 
many of them are conspicuous for their accom- 
plishments, learning and practical skill. We 
invite the experiences of all who have anything 
of value to communicate, and inquiries on farm 
topics will have careful attention. 

he FARMER advocates the decoration and 
beautifying of country homes. Flower and 
mena gardening receive due space and 
notice.* 

The Home Department will be given ample 
attention in every issue, and the ladies of the 
farmer’s family will find something therein to 
please and instruct. 

The principles of the Grange organization are 
heartily subscribed to by the AMERICAN Farm- 
ER, Which has long advocated closer codperation 
and union among farmers, and it will continue, 
as in the past, to urge, as necessary for their 
class, a more liberal education and more perfect 
concert of action. 

As the only publication in Maryland at all in 
sympathy with the objects the Grange seeks to 
accomplish, it will devote as liberal space as 
possible to the interchange of information be- 
tween the various divisions of the order in the 
State, a record of its history, events of its pro- 
gress, &c. 

We call upon our present subscribers, who can 
testify how faithfully we have carried out in the 

ast the programme laid down above, to use their 
influence to extend the area of usefulness of our 
journal in these directions. 

Those who are not now acquainted with it, 
but who favor the objects it is endeavoring to 
achieve, we ask to enroll their names among the 
intelligent and liberal-minded constituency 
already readers of the American Farmer. 
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The Gunpowder Agricultural Club. 





Editors American Farmer : 

The October meeting was held, Ed H. Mat- 
thews foreman, at the residence of B. McLean 
Hardisty. 

Driving in at Mr. H.'s place there was per- 
ceptible a decided change in the outward appear- 
ance of the surroundings, which some of us did 
not immediately account for. This change we 
found was attributable to the 

Laying of the Hedges 

about the farm. These, owing to their inordi- 
nate size and ungainly look, the club's inspection 
committee of the last meeting had commented 
on unfavorably. It was no question that they 
detracted materially from the natural advantages 
of Mr. H.’s premises and marred to some extent 
the many attractious which his skill and taste 
had imparted to his beautiful grounds and farm 

Our host explained on the tour ef inspection 
that this laying bad been attended with some 
trouble and expense, but had resulted, as was 
fully apparent, in a complete success. The laying 
was done during the winter. The stalks, some 
of them, had attained a diameter of at least two 
inches, and to bring them down to a proper 
obliquity, next to almost absolute severance in 
cutting was needed; still they had survived 


contrary to his expectations, and in the spring | 


had put forth luxuriantly. The proceedings of 
the sitting session were about as follows: 
Half Hour for Questions. 

Jno. D. Matthews asked: Is there any risk in 
sowing wheat now (October 5th) in the present 
dry state of the ground? He has a piece of 
corn-ground that had a hard crust—too hard to 
drill. He prepared and then drilled it. It isa 
question with him whether the ground is not too 
dry. Is he right in going on to seed. He would 
ask Jos. Bosley’ (a.) Where the ground is in 
the state described he would drill and often roll 
to cover the grain. Jno. D. M—Is the ground 
not too dry? (a.) No. One might have to wait 
a good while fur a season—wheat would be 
longer coming up—it is forwarded by seeding at 
once—the roller puts the drill marks together. 
Jno. D. M.—In this connection it is a question 
with him whether it would not be more advisa- 
ble to seed ten days hence than now. He would 
like to hear from other gentlemen. D. Gorsuch.— 
tlis wheat is coming up prettily. There is con- 


Price.—He would go on. Like Jos. Bosley he 
prefers seeding dry. Jno. D. M.—He has sup- 
| posed that unless plants could grow off strong 
and vigorous they had better not be put in. As 
in the case of animals, a stunted start leaves 
behind ill effects tit become permanent. 

Mr. Matthews asked further as to the effects of 
commercial fertilizers on corn. Most of the 
members had had no recent experience. As far 
as it went they would not put in or on the hill, 
but sow broadcast. A. C. S.—He had tried 

| Poudrette, but it did not even start the corn. 
Jno. D. M.—He sowed broadcast. His idea was 
to fertilize while growing. D. G—He had used 
some without much benefit. A.C. S.—He took 
S. M. Price’s plan this year and sowed ashes 
and plaster. He put it on the hill on the poor- 
est knobs after the corn was up. 

D. G. to J. D. M.—You asked at a recent 
meeting of the club about working corn late. 
He supposes that the person asking a question 
has some special reason for doing so, and can no 
doubt often give valuable information on the 
matter queried about, so he would ask Mr. Mat- 
thews whether he had noticed any difference in 
late-worked corn? W. W. Matthews answered 
that he had experienced very decided results this 
season from late working, giving him fully one- 
third more corn. A. C. 8.—He plowed all of 
his corn after ‘cutting wheat, used single shovel 
and Woolsey twice in the row. This late work- 
ing has made his corn. Ed. Scott.—That’s Jno. 
D.’s root-pruning. Jno. D. M.—Properly con- 
ducted experiments will demonstrate to all the 
unprejudiced the value and importance of this 
principle. 

D. G. to Jos. B.—In fifty-two acres seeded to 
wheat this fall with the Bickford & Hutfman 
drill he bad gotten on over ninety bushels, 
though intending and making an effort to sow 
but one and a half bushels per acre. Does 
yours sow anything like that? (a.) He had 
used the Hagerstown drill this year, but from 
his experience with the B. & H. he would sup- 
pose the fault of heavy seeding lay probably in 
the shortening by wear of the brushes used in 
connection with the cups that carry the wheat 
down. Here the half hour expired. 

Readings. 


According to the schedule of meetings, this 


| should have been the occasion for discussing the 
annual barn-yard manure question; but as the 


siderable dew at night and otherwise sufficient | 


moisture in the earth to germinate the seed. Af- 
ter it starts the fertilizer is there to help iton. He 
sowed two pieces three weeks ago. As the land 
is low he thought the weather might turn wet 
and he would be late getting his wheat in. His 
seeding on these pieces has not resulted well on 
account of the formation of a crust; however, 
he used the roller to break this up and let the 
young grain through. Another thing—it is now 
advancing almost beyond the time for seeding, 
and the seeded grain may not get much good of 
the season. A. C. Scott.—He sowed the oulk of 
his last crop after this time last year. It did 
well. The piece that cut the heaviest was put in 
about October 12th. Jno. D. M.—Does he un- 
derstand it to be the sentiment of the club that 
he shall go on and put his wheat in? 


reading class of the previous meeting had not 
been exhausted for want of time, the order had 
been changed so as to allow the remaining 
members of the class to read their articles. 
Juno. D. M. said he had selected an article that 
was a little out of season, viz: on “Hoeing and 
Cultivating,” from the Scientific Farmer. 
The concluding lines of the article commend 
root pruning te the attention of farmers, and 
call for reports whether successful or the reverse. 
| Mr. M. urged it on the members to experiment. 
Ed. S. thought W. W. M. and A. C. §. had 
experimented quite satisfactorily. (g) to W. W. 
M.—Do you see a difference in the stalks as 
well as the ears? (a.) He does. J. D. M. 
gave it as his experience, that the largest ears 
are not found on the largest stalks. According 


S. M. | to the theory advanced in the article he had 
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read, late working would retard the growth of Our host mentioned that he had this season 
| tried a small area in a prolific variety, that was 


the stalk and develop that of the ears. I. M. 
P.—He had experimented in late growing. It 
had given him a large increase in the yield. 
Here a recess for supper interrupted the pro- 
ceedings. 
Matthews quoted from his article to ~how how 


Continuing after reorganization, Mr. | 


his argument, that excessive vegetation oper- | 
ates against the development of the grain was | 


therein forcibly asserted. Late planting, (in the 
case of corn,) or when the season and ground are 
correspondingly suitable to furnish the young 
plant an immediate start, and keep it growing 
uniformly, is the plan he would pursue to 
counteract excessive growth of vegetation. A 
rank stalk and leaves are lg igees to the 
development of the grain. Ed. 8. asked whether 
something could not be accomplished to our 


advantage by selecting seed corn from those | 


medium-sized stalks that bear large ears, or two 
ears or more each? Jno. D. M.—He thinks so, 
and had chosen an article to read bearing on this 
subject. He bas been much in his corn, but he 
does not see that there are two good ears on a 
very large stulk. The way to get those two 
good ears is by judicious root pruning. On 
that principle he is opposed to manuring in the 
hill; it increases the size of the stalk, but not 
that of the ear. D.S.—There is a great deal in 
root pruning and the way it is done. He 
exputinanted this year. He gave his corn the 
seventh and last working after the meeting of 
the club, held at Jos. B.’s, (July 13th.) He has 
tried several implements for this operation of 
root pruning, but finds none equal to the 
Woolsey harrow. No implement that he put 
with the corn cuts up as close. The shovel- 
plow goes deeper, but it runs too far off from 
the plant. He thinks Jno. D.’s word “judicious” 
is well chosen and well applied. He plowed as 
late as he did and in the manner he did without 
knowing what the result would be. The club 
decided at the meeting at Jos B.’s, (July 13th,) 
already referred to, that it was then too late to 
plant corn. A neighbor’s son recently, in a eon- 
versation about the corn crop, spoke especially 
of the small size of the stalks and large size of 
the ears. He regrets he has not followed up 
the subject of increasing the number of ears on 
a stalk, which was brought to the notice of the 
club at the meeting at W. W. M.’s last year. 
He has left this year some stalks standing bear- 
ing two ears for the purpose of seed; and in 
husking he expects to have all thrown out that 
bear two ears. Much of his white corn shows 
two ears, but his yellow has lost that character- 
istic. Several years ago the yellow possessed 
this feature, and then it gave him two brls. 
more per acre than the white. The extra yield 
was undoubtedly due to the second ear. He has 
resolved to pay more attention to this matter in 
the future than he has heretofore; it is a matter 
of much importance to farmers, and he has no 
doubt the corn crop can be very considerably 
increased by taking our seed from stalks that 
bear two ears. He remembers the introduction 
among us, years ago, of the Calico corn, a pro- 
lific variety bearing two ears to the stalk. His 
father planted it as an experiment, and obtained 
What was considered then the astonishing yield 


of fifteen bris. per acre. BBB os 


resulting to his entire satisfaction. He believed 
the yield would be much larger than from any 


/ other sort he was planting. He thought the 


club members were remiss in not giving this 
more atteution. 

D. Gorsuch read an article from the American 
Agriculturist, by Prof. Atwater, on Ville’s for- 
mulas. 

He thought we could not go amiss in apply- 
ing potash, and nitrogen and plaster, claimed in 
the article as indispensable to the growth of 
plants, except where the soil already contains 
some of them, as is the case in the granite soils 
of Massachusetts, where the disintegration of the 
rock furnishes the required portion of potash. 
The right use of artificial fertilizers will restore 
the soil to its natural fertility. We in the East 
are even now, in many places, equalling the yield 
of the new lands of the West, and exceed that 
of those exhausted by continuous cropping. 
Barn-yard manure is variable in value, does not 


| always contain just the quantity and quality of 


food the plant wants. Jno. M. spoke of 
doubling the yield of his garden by applying 
lime ; the soil lacked that one ingredient. In Mr. 
Stabler’s “Prize Essay,” recently re-published in 
the American Farmer, the writer starts with 


| lime as the foundation of all improvement. 


That is an essential element, and if it is not 
present in sufficient quantity it must be sup- 
plied. Dr. Merryman—Stabler makes a curious 
statement about lime and plaster, viz: that the 
latter acts only or best after the application of 
the former, or first the oxide, then the sulphate. 
The plaster is inoperative unless it follows the 
lime. Jno. D. M.—Lime sets free certain proper- 
ties and enables the plaster to act. 

Dr. M.—It was Ville who first analyzed barn- 


| yard manure and then constructed his formulas 


therefrom. Ville would supply the germ with 
food best suited to its embryo state. There is 
a great similarity between plants and animals 
in the embryo state. 

From a remark of Dr. M.’s the discussion 
turned here to the consideration of the failure 
of good fertilizers to operate when applied under 
favorable circumstances, for example as in Ed. 
Scott’s experience. He stated that the use of 
much or little on his land was attended with 
like results, or rather want of results. Dr. M. 
thought Ed. S. had sufficient nitrogen in his 
soil; he should apply other elements, viz: for 
one, phosphoric acid, by using South Carolina 
rock. Jno. D. M.—Notwithstanding Ed. S.’s 
statement he had once mentioned in the club 
the circumstances of an accidental experiment 
at the rate of 1,000 tbs. of fertilizer per acre 
with a paying result. Ed. S.—That was for the 
first two crops. The benefit was not permanent; 
that ground is no better for that application. 

The use of plaster with fertilizer was men- 
tioned incidentally. Prof. Johnson’s opinion 
was cited as adverse to the practice. The dis- 
solved bone contains about enough for the use 
of plants generally. A.C. 8. said his grass set 
much better where he applied plaster with the 
fertilizer. Ed. S, sees no difference in the result 
with or without plaster adulteration. The dis- 
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cussion did not close here, but became desultory, 
hence is omitted. *. G. 
Balto. Co , Md., Dec. 24, 1878. 
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The Enterprise Club. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Our whole number of members were in at- 
tendance punctually on the 7th inst. at Mt. 
Olney, the newly-built residence of Granville 
Farquhar. 

Beside the 16 members, we had as guests Dr. 
W. E. Magruder, Chas. Farquhar, R. Kirk, 
Chas. F. Kirk, John Thomas, and Walter H. 





Brooke. 
Mt. Olney is the Summit of Parr’s Ridge, and 


affords an extended view of the surrounding | 


country, including the Sugar-Loaf Mountain 
to the westward. Some grand farms are near 
here, as fine probably as our country can show; 
and in sight are at least two wealthy farmers who 
begun life at the very bottom, and are now in 
their advancing years looked upon with respect 
and their opinions ure sought after by the rising 
generation. 

Mechanicsville, close by and in sight, boasts 
of several fine residences, two stores, and shops, 
and is the seat of Olney Grange, No. 7, probably | 
the largest and best-conducted subordinate 
grange in the State. (The W. M. is a member 
of the E. Club.) 

The club was called to order by Samuel Hop- 
kins, foreman, and we proceeded to inspect the 
premises. 

Mr. F. has nearly half of his place in perma- 
nent pasture, part of which has not been broken 
for 12 or 13 years, and the sod thereon is better 
to-day than ever. He did not cut any hay this 
year, es to let his own heavy crop fall 
down on the land as a mulch and depend on 
buying hay for his dairy cows this winter at 
seven or eight dollars per ton, delivered. 

The cows and swine looked well. At the 
barn-yard a discussion arose as to the best way 
to winter dairy cows; some advocated stalls 
with chain halters, some favored stanchiens, 
while others adhered to the more rational and 
humane plan of letting them run at large ina 
well-shedded, well-littered yard,—sheds on three 
sides and the sun beaming down the middle. 

Upon returning to the house the minutes of 
last meeting were read and adopted. A com- 
munication from Henry C. Hallowell, President 
of the County Convention of Farmers, was 
read, requesting the appointment of a committee 
to unite with like committees from other asso- 
ciations to make arrangements for the annual 
convention to be held in January next. W. W. 
Moore, A. M. Stabler and E. P. Thomas were 
accordingly appointed, and instructed, on motion 
of B. H. Miller, to urge that the convention 
meet hereafter at 10 A. M., to be accompanied 
with baskets of a substantial material and sug- 
gestive nature. 

P. T. Stabler read a letter on the subject of 
spaying heifers. 

tions.—When to alter calves? A. M. 
Stabler says under 2 months old. T.J. Lea said | 
if left until 6 months old they were sure to be | 


staggy. 





Dr. Magruder asked if it were a good plan to 
take the horns out of calves in order to have 
polled cattle. 

R. M. Stabler liked no-horned cattle to win- 
ter, but thought they would not sell so well, as 
they were generally less perfect in other respects. 

Asa M. Stabler thought the imperfections 
mentioned would be done away with in the im- 
ported polled cattle. 

R. B. Farquhar said there seemed to be a good 
deal of prejudice against polled cattle. He 
liked hornless oxen ; thinks sharp horns should 
be sawed off, or knobs be put on in all cases. 

Gran. Farquhar would much rather have cows 
without horns; believes in taking out the em- 
bryo horns of calves. 

Ice-Houses.—What substance is best to put in 
the bottom of an ice-house ? 

This question called up the whole subject of 
ice-houses and ice-keeping. A. M. Stabler said 
cedar or pine brush laid two or three feet thick 
he had found to be very satisfactory. 

R. B. Farquhar and Fred. Stabler do not be- 
lieve in ventilating ice-houses; would have 
double ceilings or fodder roof. 

Gran. Farquhar remarked that ice does neither 
heat nor ferment, therefore does not need a ven- 
tilator. 

Dr. Magruder would ventilate, but would also 
be careful to pack sawdust well around the ice 
whilst filling. 

R. M. Stabier said the great secret in keeping 
ice is to keep it well covered and well drained; 
believes as R. B. Farquhar, that the house should 
be covered close on all sides. 


What to do with muskrats in ice pond? 


Traps and poison recommended. 
Then adjourned. Yours truly, N. E. D. 


Sandy Spring, Md., December 10, 1878. 

[We are glad to hear from our correspondent. 
Enquiry has been made why he was absent from 
our pages the last month or two, the cause of 
which he has given us.— Eds. A. F.] 





Haymarket (Va.) Agricultural Club. 





The club met at “Thoroughfare,” the residence 


| of Wm. Beverly, Jr., on the 6th December, 1878. 


After the usual routine business the club took a 
view of the farm, situated on historic ground: 
the same lying in Thoroughfare Gap of the Bull 
Run Mountains, through which, at different 
times, portions of the contending armies passed 


and repassed. Our committee of inspection 
report contained favorable mention of stock and 
farming operations of our host, and speaks of the 
large plaster mill as follows: “Your committee 
would refer with pride to the magnificent plaster 
mill on Mr. Beverly’s property, which, both as a 
specimen of stone-work and also as to capacity 
for grinding, cannot be equalled in the State. 
It is capable of turning out 100 tons of superior 
ground plaster within the space of 24 hours.” 

A fine pond, stocked with black bass and other 
fish and used as an ice-pond, was also much 


; admired. 
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It was remarked, in speaking of the utility of 
plaster for farming operations, that several of 
the leading ony of the neighboring counties 
claim that ves could only be thoroughly 
fattened on land upon which plaster had nd 
used, some going so far even to claim that by 
the general appearance of the beeves they are 
able to predict whether plaster has been used. 
(Certainly a remarkable statement.—Sec’y.) 

The question of whether our lands should 
now be plowed or net was discussed. If the 
land is not wet, the members believe that clay 
soils should be plowed early, the frost rendering 
them friable; on lands of a light chaffy nature, 
such as run together after heavy rains, the ma- 
jority believe it injurious and compelling a re- 
plowing. Lands which are plowed deeper than 
formerly should be plowed early. The majority 
believe that corn stubble should not be plowed 
for corn before planting. The experiments on 
the fertilization of corn were then presented. 
Mr. W. H. Brown reports 400 hills unfertilized ; 
shucked October 25; weighed October 28th; 

ave 352 Ibs. long, 147 tbs. short corn, or 499 

s.on 45-100 of an acre, or 15% bus. per acre. 
400 hills fertilized, with 50 tbs. per acre of 
Turner’s ammoniated super-phosphate, gave 583 
Tbs. long, 149 tbs. short corn ; 732 Ibs. on 45-100 
acre, or 23} bus. per acre. 

Mr. Chew applied 100 pounds of fertilizer in 
the hill, 100 Ibs. was broadcasted, and a strip 
was left unmanured. He reports that to the 
eye no difference was perceptible between the 
unfertilized strip and the strip upon which the 
fertilizer was applied, while the difference was 
very perceptible where the fertilizer was used in 
the hill. 

C. A. Heinicker reports thus: The so-called 


old race-field, a tract of land well known in the | 


neighborhood for its poverty, covered with 
broomsedge and briars, and not cultivated in 
corn within the recollection of the oldest inhabit- 
ant, was this year cleared and planted in corn; 


and to show what this land would have pro- | 
duced without any application of fertilizer, a | 


strip through the middle was planted without 


such, whilst the balance received per acre an | 
application of 125 tbs. of Wettichen & Co.’s | 


“Equitable Ammoniated Super-phosphate” 
dropped in the hill. In Fall 1-10 acre of each, 
the manured and unmanured corn, was sepa- 
rately cut, shocked, stacked and afterwards 
weighed, giving the following results: Unferti- 
lized.—1-10 acre produced 64 tbs. corn, 121 tbs. 
fodder, or 9 bus. corn and 1,210 tbs. of fodder 
yer acre. Fertilized.—1-10 acre produced 158 

s. corn, 188 Ibs. fodder, or 224 bus. corn and 
1,880 fodder,—showing a gain per acre of 13} 
bus. corn and 67 »s. fodder, and from the 
whole field of 53 acres 2438 barrels corn, or 22 
1-11 bus. per acre; a small crop it is true, but 
taking the quality of the land and small amount 
of fertilizer into consideration the result was 
considered satisfactory. 

W. L. Heuser reports: The club requested 
me to experiment with different fertilizers, usin 
them at the same rate per acre in the hill. I 
‘chose a piece of land that had been in oats the 
year before without any manure; wheat before 
oats, with 100 pounds blood, guano and corn 





before wheat manured heavily with bone and 
lime. I chose 1-40 of an acre for each plot, the 
same running parallel, and planted my corn in 
the usual way on the 6th of May, using the fer- 
tilizers in and around the hills. The Peruvian 
guanos and Clarke’s ammoniated phosphate 
seemed to the eye to do best. I will also remark 
that during a dry spell the plot manured with 
plaster, which seemed backward from the first, 
gained in growth on the other lands. 

I carefully husked the corn on the 2d of Oc- 
tober, allowing corn and fodder to become 
thoroughly ripe, the same being cut 10 days 
later Sen the last of the field. The experi- 
mental field during growth received no extra 
treatment: being replanted, thinned and plowed 
the same day and treated in every way alike. 
The annexed tables show the result of corn and 
| fodder raised, amount of fertilizer applied, cost 
}and amount raised for $1.00 applied, the change 
|of rank between corn and fodder raised being 
' significant : 





Standing of Fertilizers as per tables. 

| CORN. 

| AMON WOMB oo ccsc ccscccccccccessecesese 1 

| Clarke’s Ammoniated Phosphate........ 
Equitable Ammoniated Phosphate oot 
Guaranteed Peruvian............. 

Turner's Ammoniated Phosphate. 
“Lobos” Guano 


FODDER. 
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The fodder was dead ripe. 
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Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 








The monthly meeting was held in December 
at Mr. Thos. Lochary’s. Previous to the regular 
discussion, the host’s farming operations were 
inspected by a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Moores, Jas. Lee and Hays, who reported that 
they found everything in capital order and the 
farming well done. His herd of Durbams were 
very superior and would docredit toa Kentucky 
blue-grass man. Among them is Queen of Tal- 
bot, one of the finest pure Short-horn cows in 
the State, and the imported bull Lord Clan Char- 


lie, a remarkably fine animal. The stock cattle | 
| boiler explosions. 


were well selected and bought at a fair price. — 


There was nothing the club could complain of 


except that he had too much hay. His corn 
crop was large and fine. Mr. Lee thought the 
Durhams were as fine as any he had ever seen in 
Kentucky or elsewhere. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. G. E. Silver, a 
statement was given by each member of the 
yield of his corn crop, from which it appeared 
that the fourteen active members present had 


raised 3,759 barrels of corn on 337 acres, or an | 
| from want of use. 


average of about 11 1-6 barrels to the acre. 
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be done almost entirely by steam; although 
where there is fire there must be some risk, 
there was not so much danger of fire with the 
steam thresher in the hands of careful men as 
with the horse-power for two or three weeks, 
and have a lot of hands about all that time. 


John Moores thought there was some risk in 
their use, on account of increased danger from 
tire. Some small engines are really dangerous. 
He would feel perfectly safe, however, with one 
of Page’s heavy engines in his barn. The com- 


| panies in which we insure are generally mutual. 


Some farmers thresh with steam and some with 
horse-power. We all ought to be onan equality, 
and those who assume the additional risk ought 
to pay for it. Tne companies ought to grant 
permits for the use of steam threshers, and 


| charge for them, or provide that in case steam 


threshers are used without permits, and fire 
occurs, the insured shall receive only three- 
fourths the amount of their insurance. Horse 
powers have become a nuisance, and insurance 
companies ought not to compel us to use them. 
He would rather pay five cents a bushel to have 
his wheat threshed with a large steamer than to 
have it threshed with a horse-power for nothing. 
A small steamer is of no advantage except saving 


the horses. 


Christopher Wilson was decidedly of the opin- 
ion that you cannot take a steam engine about 
a barn without increasing the risk of fire. In 


| the Western country, where he lives, he had 





The highest yield was 15} barrels and the low- | 


est 64. 

Steam Threshers and Fire Insurance. 

This subject was fully discussed by the club, 
and as it is one of growing importance, we 
would be glad to give the full report which we 
find in the is, but room forbids at this time; 
it is, however, the less necessary, as we find the 
views presented by this body of very intelligent 
farmers almost unanimously concur in the opin- 
ion, that there is an increased risk in the use of 
steam threshers; but that the companies ought 
to grant permits, by the day when used, and 
charging for the additional risk while the ma- 
chine is at work, just as carpenters’ risks are 
paid for; that it was unfair to compel farmers to 
use horse-powers when steam threshers are so 
much more advantageous; that if insurance 
companies would grant permits, threshing would 


seen a great many steam engines used and seen 
some of the dangers both as regards fires and 
He thought one element of 
danger in the use of steam engines about barns 
will be the want of competent and experienced 
men torunthem. He thought the danger of an 
explosion would also be increased by the use of 
different kinds of water in the boiler, on differ- 
ent farms. By using hard water the boiler be- 
comes incrusted. Then if you use cistern water 
it foams and it requires an experienced engineer 
to know whether the boiler is full of water or 
not. There is also danger of boilers corroding 
There is always some risk 
where steam is used, but that risk can be lessened 
by having an experienced man to manage the 
machine. Insurance companies ought to grant 
permits to use steam threshers, but they ought 
to charge for them, so as to have a fund to pay 
for barns burned down by accidents from the 
use of steam threshers. 

R. Harris Archer thought that while there was 
ne doubt the risk was increased, fire insurance 
companies, as well as everybody elise, must keep 
up with the spirit of the times. In a few years 


, every one, no matter how small his crop is, will 





use the steam thresher. As for the increased 
risk, we are sometimes compelled te have the tin 
spouting on our barns repaired, and the tinner 
takes a Reniess up the ladder to the top of barn 
to repair it. Thatis an additional but necessary 
risk, but we do not pay extra for it. The same 
with coal-oil lanterns. We take them into our 
barns and do not pay for the privilege. There- 
fore, although the risk is increased by the use of 
steam threshers, the risk is necessary and insur- 
ance companies must accede totheiruse. First- 
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c lass ii insurance companies now grant permits to 
use them without extra charge. 

George E. Silver said Mr. Archer expressed 
his views. If companies allow coal-oil lamps to 
go into barns they should also allow steam 
threshers. Their use should not vitiate a policy. 

Johns H. Janney also agreed with Mr. Archer, 
and said that the time was coming when farmers 
would not only thresh by steam, but have a 
steam engine to do their grinaing, saw wood, &c. 
There is not so much danger from steam threshers 
as from people sleeping about barns while thresh- 
ing with horse-powers. Insurance companies 
can protect themselves by licensing competent 
engineers. There is a little more risk than from 
horse-power, but not enough to vitiate a policy 
or to make it fair to pay more for the risk. 

The club adjourned to meet at Mr. William 
Webster's, on Saturday, January 7th, 1879, at 3 
o'clock, P. M. Subject, “How Shall we Winter 
our Stock ?” 


oe ane 


Mutual Farmers’ Club. 


Editors American Farmer: 

At a meeting of this club of Frederick county, 
Virginia, held at David F. Shoemaker’s, Novem- 
ber 28, 1878, the Secretary was directed to 
send proceedings to the editors of American 
Farmer for publication. 

The meeting was rather small, owing partly 
to the death of Joseph Branson, an honorary 
member of our club, and a highly respected citi- 
zen. 

The minutes of the previous meeting and 
criticism was next read of meeting held at N. 
B. Branson’s. 

First question—what is the most profitable 
stock of sheep to raise in this section? and 
what is the most effective mode of protecting 
them from. dogs?—was answered by written 
report in fdvor of good young mountain ewes, 
crossed with thoroughbred bucks, either South- 
down or Cotswold. They should be well kept, 
and, as soon as the lambs are large enough to eat 
bran, should be fed separate from the mothers. 
Sell lambs and wool as soon as ready, fatten 
ewes and sell, and buy others. Raisersof sheep 
can only be protected from dogs by Legislature, 
as the utmost care will not always protect sheep. 

Evan Jones having visited the farm of Judge 
Fullerton, of Fairfax county, Virginia, gave us 
a very interesting account of his Holstein cattle, 
also some account of the magnificent crops of 
corn raised there. 

It was the decision of the club that each mem- 
ber produce something as voluntary, on the 
subject of agriculture, to discussed at our 
next meeting, to be held 21st of December, at 
Springdale, the residence of D. P. Lupton. 

Huaeu §S. Lupton, Sec. 
* 
Cecil Co. (Md.) Farmers’ Club. 

At the November meeting, held at Mr. A. R. 
Magraw’s, that gentleman, in lieu of an essay, 
translated some of the leading points in M. Gof- 
fart’s new Manual of the Preservation of Corn- 
fodder; but the members, with but one or two 
exceptions, were incredyjous as to the process 
being practicable. 
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The Grange. 
The State Grange of Maryland. 


The sixth annual session of this body was 
| held in Baltimore, beginning on the 10th Decem- 
ber and continuing for four days. The attend- 
ance was much larger than at last year’s meet- 


| ing, and the proceedings were marked by con- 


| siderable 
| present from every county of the State except 


interest. There were representatives 
Washington, Dorchester and Somerset, and all 
the officers were in their seats. The prospects 
and condition of the Order of Patrons in the 
State appear to vary somewhat in different sec- 
tions. In some the granges are full of life and 
active in work; in others interest has been 
allowed to flag and mutual effort to lie dor- 
mant. 

The session on the whole seemed te have in- 
spired a good feeling as to the possibilities of 
greater success; and some delegates who came to 


| it uneasy, if not despondent, as to the outlook, 
were encouraged to find that in other directions 





it was more cheering, and to be assured that only 
energetic work and a proper appreciation by the 
members of the grange, and by those who are 
still outside, of its true objects and great capa- 
bilities, are needed to put their local organiza- 
tions in the way of useful and profitable progress. 

The first day of the meeting was extremely 
inclement, but the hall was well filled—a number 
of visitors being pre-ent in addition to the 
accredited delegates. 

Some interesting reports were made from 
some of the subordinate granges showing the 
savings made by their members through codpera- 
tion in purchasing supplies. Some had opened 
stores, buying in bulk and distributing among 
their members, and saving thereby the profits of 
the neighborhood stores. 

The subject of enlarging the interest felt in 


| the Order by the general agricultural commu- 


nity, and securing an increase of its strength b 
giving greater publicity to its aims and princi- 
ples, as well as the necessity of reviving weak 
and dormant granges, received earnest discussion 
and a number of able speeches were made. The 
conclusions reached are given elsewhere. 

As soon as the credentials of the members 
were examined and passed upon, the Muster 
read his annual report, which we bere annex. 





The Master’s Address. 


Brothers and Sisters : 

In presenting my sixth annual report, my first 
thought turns to the increasing strength shown 
by the erection and dedication of more grange 
halls since our last meeting than during the 
entire prior existence of the organization in our 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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State. “As every family is more closely bound | us in an embarrassing position, and I frequent] 


together by home and household ties which 
— nightly around its own hearthstone and | 

neath its own roof-tree, so that society is more 
firmly established which meets within its own 
walls.” The public meetings held upon different 
occasions in our State have been largely attended, 
and have clearly shown that our beloved order 
still lives, and is steadily moving forward in the 
great work it was designed to accemplish. I 
think I can truthfully report a decided reaction 
as following the lethargy alluded to in my last 
report. 

One of the cardinal principles of our order is 
codperation,—a working together as individuals 
for the good of the masses. Now, to accomplish 


| found myself called upon for information whic 


could only be positively given by reference to 
the official journal of our proceedings,—not hav- 
ing even our usual abstract of the last meeting. 
But for the extreme kindness of Bro. Sands, of 
the American Farmer, in placing at our disposal 
copies of his journal for January, 1878, we 
should have been without a word of our action 
at that meeting; and only through the same 
kind source were the Executive Committee able 
to give the subordinate granges any information 


| as to our doings. I beg leave, therefore, to again 


this, the first step is to get the individuals | 


together, and just here, fellow-patrons, is our 
weakest point. Many think if they pay their 


dues regularly, support the agency occasionally, | 


that they are doing their full duty as members 
of the order. Far from it. I can assure all such, 
the very life of the organization depends: 1st— 
upon the regular attendance of the membership 
upon the meetings of the subordinate grange. 
2d—upon our honest support of the Maryland 
Grange Agency. These are facts which I desire 
to bring home to the heart of every true Patron 
in our State. It will not do to say our meetings 
are dull and uninteresting, for it is clearly the 
duty of every one to be on hand and contribute 
his or her mite to overcome this very dullness. 
We often hear most interesting and instructive 
discussions spring up from a casual remark of a 
generally quiet member. Weare each and every 
one links in the great chain, and, to be ready for 
use, we must be on hand, and in the shop where 
the chain is being welded. As masters of sub- 
ordinate granges, let me urge you to increased 
Vigilance on this point. 

On the second, a support of the Maryland 
Grange Agency, I desire to ask every Patron in 
my State a simple question: Whose house is 
the Maryland Grange Agency, and who ordered 
it to be established’? Its history, if ever truth- 
fully written, can give to this question but one 
answer. It isthe house of the Order of Patrons 
of Husbandry in Maryland, and was established 
by their positive order, not given in their repre- 
sentative capacity in the State grange, but by a 
vote taken in the different subordinate granges 
in the State. Every Patron in good standing 
has an equal right there. A member wanting a 
single bag of fertilizer can and has been sup- 
plied at precisely the same price as one wanting 
a hundred tons. All its acts are regularly 
reported to you at our State meetings; you 
regulate its management, and only about a per- 
centage of the order support it. What would 
be our position should circumstances compel us 
to discontinue it. Would it not have been bet- 
ter never to have undertaken codperation ? 
With a prompt attendance upon the meetings of 
our subordinate granges, and a fair support of 
the agency, I prophesy a noble work for the 
manhood of the order,—morally, socially, and, 
dare I say, politically. 


Destruction of Archives. 


The total destruction by fire of the archives of 
our State organization in December, 1877, placed 





call your attention to a recommendation made 
by me in my last report as to filling vacancies in 
the State Executive Committee. My recollec- 
tion is that a law covering this recommendation 
was enacted by you. 

Business Operatiens. 


I again congratulate you upon the werking of 
the business arm of the order in our State. As 
will be seen by report of the State Executive 
Committee, the amount of goods handled since 
your last meeting exceeds that of any former 
year, and has, | think, given very general satis- 
faction. While not the most important, our 
business system is a very important arm of our 
organization, and my views of what it has 
accomplished and how it is being used by some 
of our members, are su clearly set forth in part 
of an article in a recent number of the lowa 
Furmer, that I copy here for our guidance: “A 
county council had established a grange pur- 
chasing-agency in their principal town. The 
Weir cultivator was a great favorite in that 
region, and had never been sold there under $35. 
In less than a week after the grange agency 
opened for business the Weir cultivator was 
offered at $28; in a weck or two it was offered 
at $25; and finally at $22. The writer hereof 
was a member of the business committee of that 
county council, and we ascertained that five 
different agricultural implement dealers in the 
city where our grange agency was established 
had instructions from the manufacturers whom 
they represented, that no matter at what price 
grange goods were offered they should ‘cap it.’ 
The result was that farmers from ten to thirty 
miles around would come there and see what 
they could get a reaper or mower, a plough, cul- 
tivator, hay rake, &c., for ut the grange agency ; 
then go where the particular bm a machines 
that they liked best was sold, and get it for the 
same price or nearly the same, and partly on 
credit, while the grange sold only for cash in 
hand. Thus that whole farming community 
(both grange and not grange members) was 
directly benefitted to the value of thousands of 
dollars; but in a few months the grange agency 
was broken up; didn’t do business to sustain 
itself and had to be closed. This was just what 
the other dealers were looking for. When it was 
accomplished they chuckled and laughed to 
themselves and said: ‘We told you so; we 
knew those farmer fellows couldn’t manage such 
business.’ ”’ 

I too much fear, brothers and sisters, that we 
have just such members in Maryland as are here 
described as being in lowa,—members who come 
here, go to our agency, get our prices, and then 





















use them to carry on a kind of mock auction 
business, in getting goods at the same price or 
perhaps lower elsewhere. The effect of this, as 
shown in Iowa, will be in the end to close our 
agency ; and as the lock turns on the door for the 
last time, the combinations existing when the 
order started in 1873 will put their rusty keys in 
their long unused locks, prices will again ad- 
vance, and the farmer be where he was before 
organization was attempted. After five years 
experience we can certainly see the capabilities 
of our organization, and its life or death is no 
longer in the hands of those outside the gates, 
but is in our own keeping, and I pray you, one 
and all, to remember if the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry dies in Maryland, that it will be the 
fault of our own membership, and not the work 
of those opposing us from without. 


The Tobacco Interest. 


I regret to have to state that the practical so- 
lution of the tobacco question is yet a thing of 
the future. No more convincing evidence could 
be afforded of the absolute need of closer union 
on the part of farmers to protect their interest, 
than this matter of tobacco inspection and the 
connection of the grange therewith. The grow- 
ing of tobacco is of local interest and import- 
ance. The manner and mode of its inspection, 
involving, as it does, such serious loss to the 
planter, is of far wider significance, and this 
more particularly in view of the fact that the 
present system is upheld in order that the vast 
power involved in the dispensation of the pa- 
tronage connected therewith may be exercised, 
not for the benefit of the grower, but in the interest 
of party. The inspector is appointed for politi- 
cal services rendered ; the clerks are appointed 
as being friends or relations of parties in power ; 
the warehouses are filled with employees se- 
lected not in view of business needs, but in 
response to party necessities. Such being the 
case, the expense of management is nearly if 
not quite double what it should be. It seems 
almost useless to repeat that this involves a loss 
to the planters of over $70,000 per annum. The 
evils and great injustice of this system have been 
set forth plainly before committees of the two 
Houses of our State Legislature, but without 
practical result. It is but another and painful 
evidence of the difficulty attending a'l attempts 
at redress of grievances felt by the masses when 
arbitrary power is wielded, whether represented 
by a monarch on the throne or by party man- 
dates, tyrannically issued and recklessly enforced. 
The evil and the need of remedy are equally 
clear, and strongly appeal to intelligent minds. 
The management of the warehouses should be 
based upon business principles alone. The 
mode of redress is equally clear. The planters 
must unite in their demands and must make their 
power felt. Unfortunately our organization is 
not strong in the planting section of the State. 
To the subordinate granges directly interested 
in this question, I then strongly appeal. You 
are laboring uuder a burden grievous and heavy 
to be borne. As menand as Patrons you should 
rise to the occasion. The Order elsewhere 
throughout the State stands ready to take you 
by the hand ; but upon yourselves must rest the 
responsibility of vigorous attack and determined 
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endeavor. The time for action is the present 
and the early future. It is to be hoped that the 
Order in southern Maryland will take this ques- 
tion into serious consideration, and that the 
representation at our next State meeting will 
show that the planting interest means work in 
this, as in other matters, to them, as to the Order 
at large, of serious import. The representatives 
of the tobacco-growing counties in our next 
Legislature should be made to know their duty 
in this important particular. 


The National Grange. 


As required by the laws of our order, your 
representatives attended the session of the 
National Grange held in Richmond, Va., in 
November. I frankly acknowledge that in my 
opinion the session is calculated to give more 
strength to the order than any I have attended 
since the St. Louis meeting in 1874. 

Your attention is especially called to a further 
declaration of principies, adopted by a very 
heavy vote after the most mature consideration, 
which is as follows : 


New Declaration of Principles. 


We, the members of the National Grange, 
desiring to define the precise objects of the 
order of Patrons of Husbandry, and place them 
before the membership of the order throughout 
the Union, do hereby set forth the following 
propositions with our distinct declaration of 
purpose relating thereto : 

The industry upon which our order is based 
is agriculture—the most important of all indus- 
tries—the foundation and support of all others— 
the true basis of all our national prosperity. 
We have observed the condition of our people, 
and viewed with alarm the encroachments upon 
their natural rights. While agriculture is the 
chief source of all wealth, and therefore deserv- 
ing of at least equal recognition with other 
vocations, it is deprived of its just rewards and 
oppressed by methods of law. It is made to 
bear grievous burdens not its own; it is com- 
pelled to pay taxes which an equitable distribu- 
tion would place elsewhere; it is forced by 
wicked combinations to submit to hurtful dis- 
criminations against its products, both in trans- 
portation and inthe marts of sale; its votaries 
have been and are now denied that consideration 
in public affairs to which the magnitude and the 
importance of their calling entitle them. The 
laws of the nation and of the several States are 
so framed as to divert from our great industry 
the rewards which are the great incentives to 
toil, and an earnest remonstrance against their 
injustice spurned. 

In view of these truths we are bound in de- 
fence of our manhood to assert our rights, and 
we therefore declare our unalterable purpose to 
emancipate agriculture from the burdens un- 
justly heaped upon it, and the means by which 
we shall seek to secure the desirable ends. 

1. We shall strive earnestly, within and with- 
out our order, to extend the benefits of educa- 


| tion, which shall comprise knowledge of public 


affairs and the methods of self-government. 

2. We shall demand admission in the Legis- 
latures of the several States, and in both Houses 
of the National Congress, for representatives of 
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agric ulture chosen directly from its votaries, as 
the only means of relief. 

3. We shall accord to other industries all the 
rights, privileges and immunities which we 
claim for our own, and join with their represent- 
atives in earnest endeavors to impress upon the 
governments of States and Nation habits of 
wise economy and frugality as essential to the 
thrift and prosperity of all the people. 

4. Weshall give constant care and attention 
to the public schools, in which the youth of the 
nation are deeply interested, limiting expendi- 
tures therefor only by their usefulness, striving 
always for that higher and practicable enlight- 
enment which should become the distinguishing 
feature of a free people. 

After the above had been adopted the follow- 
ing was also presented and passed : 

In accordance with the above objects of our 
organization, and the methods by which they are 
to be obtained, we pledge our unyielding devotion 
to the work marked out. We believe the prin- 
ciples enunciated in our deciaration are in full 
accord with the highest welfare of our country, 
and that they deserve support, especially by all 
farmers. ‘I'he history of agriculture on this 
continent shows that no organization in its 
behalf has ever been attempted without direct 
effort on the part of those who prey upon its 
products to neutralize the work, and the lessons 
of the past establish the conviction that our only 
hope is in the full and cordial co-operation of 
farmers, wherever located, to insure that success 
which is within their grasp. 

We appeal. therefore, to good men and women, 
whose interests are our own, to join their efforts 
with ours, confident that with their support we 
shall not wait long for the consummation of our 
hopes. We appeal to the agricultural journals 
of the land, asking their great influence in aid of 
the above objects as a potent means for the 
attainment of a great object. To these forces, 
and to the intelligence of our people, we present 
the purposes which animate many thousands of 
farniers in every State of our Union, and rever- 
ently trust in the direction of the wise Provi- 
dence by whose decree we were made tillers of 
the soil, that our efforts may be rewarded by the 
full accomplishment of the measures which jus- 
tice demands in the relief of an oppressed indus- 
try, and the higher enlightenment of its votaries. 

Only a single amendment is sent to the States 
for their action, viz: 

Amend Art. VII, Sec. 1, of the Constitution, 
by striking out the word ten in the second line, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word five 

The result of this amendment, should it 


become law, would be to reduce the minimum of 


dues in a subordinate grange from ten to five 
centsper month. Your representatives were cem- 
pelled to vote against this in the National Grange, 
and I still see no good reason why the change 
should be made. 

The following resolution also passed that grange: 
“District or county granges can be represented 
in the State grange, under such rules and regu- 
lations as such State grange may adopt.” Should 
you desire such granges represented here, it is 
for this meeting to make the rules and regula- 
tions. I have thus hastily called your attention 





to a few matters of interest that passed that 
body, requiring action on your part at this ses- 
sion. For full details of the meeting, you are 
referred to the printed proceedings soon to be 
published. 

Finances. 

Your attention is called to the report of our 
worthy treasurer, by which you will see the 
entire expense of our State grange since our 
last meeting has been $1,805.54. This includes 
four quarters dues paid the National Grange, 
amounting to $235.65, showing the entire cost of 
our local government to be $1,569.89. For this 
amount I have drawn warrants as follows : 


Salary of the State Master for the year ending 
September 30, 1878, as per resolution of the 


a NN vnace dv ccdenscasataunenese errr $250 00 
Salary of State Secretary for same time.......... 400 00 
Salary of State Treasurer for same time.......... 100 00 


Salary of clerk in State Master's office as per res- 
olution of the State Grange, for the year ending 
September BV, 1878...00. ceccccccesesccccceceeces 200 00 


Showing the entire amount paid for salaries for 
the year ending September 30 + eeeesenees $950 00 
)xpenses of State mee _ tr held in Baltimore as 
aon n by voucher No. 1, December. 1877...... 44 65 
-xpenses of State Master’ ‘3 office, including his 
traveling expenses when on grange duty, also 
when in attendance of the meetings of State 
Executive Committee, postage, &c., as shown 


mo 


by vouchers Nos. 4, 14, 15, 25 and 31............ 137 54 
Expenses of State Secretary's office- vouchers 
Nos. 2, 13 and 24....... 54 59 


Expenses of the State T reasure r 8 oftice— voucher 
Di Cictscetesnannee 
Printing bil Ix in full as {shown by vouchers Nos. 
Rc, Te OOD Teas cacéicccncacscces 128 46 
Expe nsex of State Exe: utive Committee for their 
meeting held in March, i: 7#—vou: he.s 8, 9, 10, 
BD GUN Bbc ove contnaccdstacecendaseiges nesresccen 110 75 
Expenres of State Executive Committee ‘or their 
a r held in August, 1878—vouchers Nos. 
19, 2, 21, 2V and BW..cccesesccvee - 6300 
E xpen n-es of State Executive Committee for their 
meetiny held in November, 1878—vouchers Nos. 
SB, BT, BB, SP GMS Bi... 000 cecsccccccceccesscesocce 65 15 





$1,569 89 
In presenting this detailed statement of 
expenses, your attention is called to the fact that 
it is $295.25 less than for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1877,—the gain being in a saving 
of $268.77 in the incidental expenses of loc: 
government, and $26.48 less dues paid the Na- 
tional Grange. Even with this large decrease in 
expenses, it would have been impossible to have 
promptly met our bills, except for the payment 
into our treasury of $138.34 by the Executive 
Committee, as directed by you at our last meet- 
ing, and a further allowance of $47.50 made by 
the State Executive Committee for expenses of 
the State Master for his attendance on four occa- 
sions as a member of the Sub-Committee, mak- 
ing the monthly settlements at the agency, said 
expenses having been paid by our State Treas- 
ury. 
‘ Proposed Economies. 


Our expenses are in my opinion reduced to. 


their lowest point, and still exceed our probable 
income. It is therefore necessary you should by 
legislation find a remedy. To accomplish this I 
beg leave to offer the following recommenda- 
tions: I1st—the State Executive Committee 
meetings are necessarily almost entirely devoted 
to the agency. I therefore recommend, if the 
profits of the third year of the agency expiring 
April 1st, 1879, will justify it, that the cost of 
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the meetings held in March and November, 
1878, amounting to $175.90, be paid into our 
State Treasury from said profits. 2nd—that 
this meeting readjust the salaries of officers as 
follows, to take effect on January Ist, 1879 : 





Salary of BURGOS MOster.cccccccccccccccse epecee oe $360.00 
. BOCTOAPY «occ ccce- cccce covscccces 340.00 

- 10 © "FRGRSRIEE. 0 os cccccccccccossiovecece 80.00 
UE ug t0000tdesddeestensdeedsenecsdaaseten $780.00 


And that the clerk in the State Master's office 
be discontinued after date. Should this recom- 
mendation meet your approval, there will be 
a saving in salaries of $170, divided as follows: 


In the State Master's office.. $90.00 or 20 per cent. 
Secretary'’s...cccscsccoss 60.00 or 15 per cent. 
Treasurer's ............ 20.00 or 20 per cent. 


“ ry 


I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
the present salaries are too high, but I do say we 
should cut our garments according to our cloth, 
and in our state organization set the example so 
necessary, not only in public but in private life, 
of living within our income. 

Requests have been made by several subordi- 
nate granges, for a return of their proportion of 
the safety fund. I can assure you, one and all, 
nothing would give me more pleasure than to see 
this fund returned, especially during my adminis- 
tration ; but in my opinion the time has not yet 
come. Our agency, we must remember, is still 
in its infancy, and this safety fund is our strong 
support; as at present, friends, the State Execu- 
tive Committee have no power. I recommend 
that a discretionary power be givem the com- 
mittee toreturn it, when in their judgment the 
condition of the agency will justify it. 

I beg espec ially to call your attention to that 
portion of the W. Lecturer’s report relating to 
the condition of the subordinate granges within 
our jurisdiction. 

Conclusion. 

Another year of perfect harmony among your 
officers and State Executive Committee has 
passed. One of my most pleasant duties is to 
report a truly faithful and self-sacrificing atten- 
tion to duties on the part of those entrusted by 
you with the management of our order between 
the sessions of this grange. 

In conclusion, let me say, that I have the most 
sanguine hopes for our future. We all know 
that the principles of our order are right, and 
that in the end their teachings will prevail. The 
agriculturist is slow, but sure and steadfast. Let 
us, then, strive at this session to so legislate, 
that our order may be put upon a strong found- 
ation,—one that will not only outlive this or the 
next generation, but that will endure forever. 

The Master's report was referred to a com- 
mittee of five, (Dr. Sudler, of Queen Anne’s, 
chairman,) to distribute the same to appropriate 
committees. 

It was decided to give the privilege of the 
floor to all Maryland Patrons of the 4th degree 
in good standing. 

At 8 p.m. W. Lecturer Jas. 8. Robinson pre- 
sented his annual report. He said he had visited 
numerous subordinate granges in different coun- 
ties, but had not been able to go to Somerset, 
Worcester, or Wicomico, on the Eastern, or 


Garrett, Washington and St. Mary's s,on the West- 
ern Shore, and suggested the propriety of a 
series of meetings for the Eastern Shore counties 
named, to be attended by the State agent and 
himself. More grange halls have been dedicated 
during the year than ever before, public meet- 
ings have been largely attended, and there seems 
to be considerable interest and enthusiasm. The 
meetings in Howard and Baltimore counties 
were notable ones—at the first there were 1,000 
or 1,500 persons, and at the other 5,000 or 6,000. 
To rehabilitate the subordinate granges in 
their former interest, and make the business arm 
of the order more apparent and effective, is our 
present concern, and the vital current must flow 
not from the subordinate to the State, but from 
the State to the subordinate granges. It is the 
duty of Masters to devise work. Masses of me on, 
grangers or others, trustingly follow skilful 
leadership, and one of its requirements is a 
knowledge of men, of their habits and wants, and 
the disposition to deal with them as they are, 
not as they ought to be. This body must make 
their instrumentalities as effective as possible, 


|and press their advantages upon the member- 


ship, and not wait for the intuition of the mem- 
bers to find out what is to be done. 

He invoked legislation on behalf of the dor- 
mant granges, suggesting clothing the master of 
the State grange with authority to deal with 
them upon the question of arrearages. 

The standing committees were appointed as 
follows: 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


i GO, Ca sitemaicadas of Cecil. 
Oe aa Rieu a dedsaiers.e “ Frederick. 
PTR sd ia nick eon Seales “ Harford. 
“Hopkins. “ Talbot. 


“« J.D. N. Moore. . . 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


Montgomery. 
AND BY-LAWS. 


Bro. Pue.. Saab See of Howard. 
i. ame “ Montgomery. 
we ee weorcccee ** Queen Anne's: 
6 BOW . sc cccccccsscces ” See Ree, 
MO FES a dioac kcnscacee 
COMMITTEE ON GRIEVANCES. 
Bro. Ackworth .......... ..- of Wicomico. 
“ Bowen.. weagebecs tae 
Eee ee “ Harford. 
“ J.D. Cahall.......ccco. “ Queen Anne's. 
FO IS ib chscicdiaa deena “ Dorchester. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
eer err eee of Anne ArundeL 
cs rer. “ Talbot. 


‘“* St. Mary’s. 


© LORQIOF 6.005.-c05:0000 
“ Carroll. 


© GCIOEG s «006 <60% 


OF Ms cs, 205s tics le cas “ Caroline. 
I tise ekcaissles ocak “ Charles. 
+ Cd aint accriscannns Montgomery. 
COMMITTEE ON GRANGE AGENCY. 

Bro. Tschitfely......... ..-. of Montgomery. 
a “ Talbot. 
4 BE: tcccicaw nas eee. 
— ree coos « “* Soupana. 
OO ee 
a. eee ... “ Queen Anne's. 
ee ee ... “ Baltimore. 
a Corey Ss 5 dts wiareie ined “ Kent. 


“ Thos. H. Bond......... “ St. Mary’s 





TRS 





COMMITTEE ON GOOD OF ORDER. 

Bre. Base. «<0. ocecceses . of Talbot. 

* Gorsuehk. ..... chen maene “ Baltimore. 
PN I oc 60s ctcncnesies “ Kent. 

ak _._ eyrwerere ..» “ Queen Anne's. 
PN bait ccccticcasennec “ Carroll. 

FAIS. 6. 6 hcsk ccseoses “ Montgomery. 
PAS. SOMEP 0 6ccccscsccccesce “ Baltimore. 


The W. Treasurer and Secretary submitted 
their reports, which were referred to the com- 
mittee on finance. 

From these reports it appears that the total 
receipts of the treasury for the fiscal year were 
$1,939.24 and the expenditures $1,815.62, leaving 
a balance on hand of $123.62. 

There has been some falling off during the 
year in the total membership, and some dormant 
granges have surrendered their charters, many 
of the members going into adjacent granges. 

A large number of resolutions were received 
and referred to the appropriate committees. 

At the morning session of Dec. 11, that por- 
tion of the Master’s report relating to the 
tobacco interest was referred to a special com- 
mittee of seven from the tobacco-growing coun- 
ties, consisting of Bros. Thomas, of St. Mary's ; 
Chapman, of Charles; Bond, of Calvert; Lang- 
ley, of St. Mary’s; Carrico, of Charles, and Hall, 
of Pr. George's. 


The terms of two members of the Ezecutive | 


Committee—Bros. Bowen, of Pr. George’s, and 
Emory, of Queen Anne’s—having expired, an 
election was held, resulting in the re-election of 
the former, and the choice of John Dodd, of 
Queen Anne’s, in the place of the latter. 

The Report of the Evecutive Committee, includ- 
ing that of State Agent, was submitted, abstracts 
of which are here given: 

The Executive Committee’s Report, 

The executive committee report that upon the 
adjournment of the last session of the State 


Grange it organized by the reappointment of | 


Thos. F. —— chairman, and Geo. Thomas, 
secretary. " 

grange were handed over to the secretary for 
record and for the preparation of abstracts for 
publication, and all were destroyed with the 
other archives, as stated in the master’s report, 
by the fire which consumed his house December 
30, 1877. 

At the meeting in April, H. O. Devries was 
reappointed State agent, and Dr.G. W. Dorsey 
tobacco salesman. 

An application from one grange for the return 
of its subscription to the safety fund was de- 
clined on the ground that the committee had no 
power to return the same; and it is remarked 
“that if refunded to one grange the contributions 
from different granges that make up this fund 
must be returned to each and all alike. The 


effect of this distribution would be to substitute | 


the surplus of profit that has been accumulated 
at the agency as the only capital on which to 
carry on its operations, which surplus, if it con- 
tinues to increase, at no distant day will amount 
to a sum sufficient to be used for making ad- 
vances on consignments.” 

At the August meeting efforts were made to 
induce manufacturers to reduce the price of fer- 
tilizers corresponding with the decline in farm 
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| portionately greater. 


he proceedings and papers of the | pele , me s 
| the position it takes is teo bold to justify a back- 











products. Some houses acceded to this proposi- 
tion, but others declined to do so. The large 
cash trade in fertilizers carried on through the 
agency, says the committee, is too valuable to be 
trifled with, and manufacturers who wish to 
secure that trade in the future must be content 
with reasonable profits and be careful to supply 
a first-class article. A written guarantee is taken 
from the manufacturers that fertilizers furnished 
by them shall come up to a given standard of 
analysis. 

The books of the secretary and treasurer were 
examined and the accounts of those two faithful 
officers found to correspond to within a few 
cents. 

A comparison of the business conducted b 
the agency for the year ending November 30t 
with that of the previous year shows that while 
the expense account is less the profits are pro- 
So favorable an exhibit 
was hardly to be expected when is considered 
the increased volume of business necessary to 
accomplish this result, owing to the reduction 
in the price of commodities ; and the prosperous 
condition of the agency in the present depressed 
state of business is eviderce that there is a 
vitality and vigor in the organization of Patrons 
of Husbandry in Maryland most satisfactory 
and encouraging. 


The State Agent’s Report. 


The support of the agency is not as universal 
by the members of the grange as it might be. 
Many argue the want of means to pay cash as 
the cause for dealing outside of theirown house, 
but the agent thinks “where there is a will 
there’s a way.” The recognition of the cash 
feature of our order has taught at least some of 
our people the wisdom of making it the cardinal 
point with the agency. An adherence to this 
rule has enabled them to overcome seeming 
impossibilities, and a little privation and econo- 
my enabled them to reach solid ground much 
sooner than they anticipated. 

The intelligence bound up in the order and 


ward movement, unless it should be shown that 
we have been deluded, in which case it would be 
better to retract. But the evidence is so thick 


| around us, and is so supported by the testimony 


of those outside of agricultural pursuits, of the 
great advantages of the order, that we can 
hardly be deceived. 

The transactions of the agency in grain, pro- 
duce, fertilizers and merchandise have all gained 
over the corresponding months of last year, and 
there is an actual increase in tobacco sales, 
although the consignments are less by 200 hhds. 


| than last year, which is accounted for by the 


large stock of tobacco on hand a year ago. On 
the whole the volume of the business of the 
agency has not only been maintained, but has 
increased. 

On motion of Bro. Nicholls, of Pr. George’s, 
the executive committee was authorized in its 
discretion to invest any surplus funds in its 
hands so as to draw interest. 

A special committee of seven, the master to be 
one, was ordered to consider so much of the 
lecturer’s report as referred to Dormant Granges, 
and was appointed as follows: W. Lecturer, 
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Thomas, of St. Mary’s; Barlow, of Howard, W. 
Master; Bean, of Charles; Shaffer, of Garrett ; 
Bowen, of Pr. George’s. 

At the evening session of Dec. 11, the special 


committee on the Zobacco Interest reported, con- | 


curring in the statement and approving the 
position of the Master on the subject of tobacco 
inspection, and recommending that that portion 
of his address bearing upon it, with the report of 


the tobacco committee to the last session of this | 
grange, be printed for distribution not only to | 


members of the order, but to all ethers interested, 
with a view to bringing the whole subject before 
the public, in order that it may enter into the 


next canvass as one Vitally affecting the interests | 


of an important industry, upon which legislation 
is imperatively needed. The recommendation 
of the committee was concurred in. 

The committee on Resolutions reported on a re- 
solution referred to it on the subject of inspection 
of Fertilizers by State authority, under a law 
similar to those of Connecticut or Georgia, that 
the subject is worthy of attention by the grange, 
and recommending its reference to a committee 
of three, with instructions to draft a suitable 
bill for the action of the Legislature, and to 
report the same to the next meeting of the State 
Grange. Adopted, and Bros. Thomas, of St. 
Mary’s; Sands, of Baltimore, and Hardcastle, of 
Talbot, appointed. 

The same committee, stating that the New 
Declaration of Principles set forth by the National 
Grange had in the main its approval, but that, 
owing to the ambiguity of article 2, it recom- 


“Art. 2. We sball consider it a part of our 
duty to see that our Legislatures, both National 
and State, are, to a considerable extent, com- 
posed of men who are directly interested in 
agricultural pursuits.” 

The remainder of this session was given up to 
the reception of informal reports from the 
individual granges, the object being to form a 
just view of the condition of the order in the 
State. Some interesting statements were made 
as to the actual advantages derived from the 
grange operations, the savings made by co- 
operation, and the social benefits secured. 

At the morning session of Dec. 12, the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws made its 
— 

ts recommendation that the National Grange 
be petitioned to amend the constitution so as to 
allow each subordinate grange to elect a dele- 
gate to represent it when the Master is an un- 
married man, or his wife not a matron, that so each 
grange may be represented by two delegates in 
the State Grange, was adopted, and an official 
copy ordered to be delivered to the representa- 
tives to the National Grange. 

It also opposed the amendment to the consti- 
tution sent down from the National Grange, 
reducing the minimum monthly dues from ten 
to five cents, and the grange concurred and 
ordered the secretary of the National Grange to 
be so advised. 

The representation of county and district 
granges in the State Grange was reported 
against, and the report of the committee was 
sustained. 
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| The committee on Good of the Order reported : 


1. Favorably to a resolution on Legislation, 
and recommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five. Concurred in, and Bros. Thomas, 
Sands, Hardcastle, Bowen, of Pr. George’s, and 
Smith, of Frederick, appointed. 

2. Recommending the Executive Committee 
to appoint an additional lecturer, as asked for, if 
deemed expedient to do so. Concurred in. 

3. Recommending that vacancies in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee occurring between sessions 
of the State Grange shall be filled by the Master 
and the remaining members of the committee. 
This was amended and adopted to read as follows : 

“Vacancies in the Executive Committee occur- 
ring between sessions of the grange shall be 
filled by the remaining members, such appoint- 
ments to held until the next succeeding meeting 
of the State Grange, and, in case of the committee 


| being reduced by deaths or resignations to one, or 


in case of a tie, the Master shall have a vote.” 

At this session the Annual Word was given to 
delegates entitled to receive it. 

The committee on Grange Agency reported : 

1. Approving the present rates of commission 
of agency. Concurred in. 

2. Impressing the necessity of conjoint action 
among members, not only in direct advantages 
to themselves, but in facilitating grange agents 
in the purchase and sale of all articles. Con- 
curred in. 

3. Cautioning members against exposing the 
business secrets of the order. Concurred in. 

4. Commending the zeal, industry and intelli- 


| gence of State Agent H. O. Devries, and assurin 
mended as a substitute therefor the following: | B 7 - 


him of the confidence and appreciation of the 
grange. Concurred in. 

5. Recommending that the executive commit- 
tee be authorized to establish an agency for the 
sale in Baltimore of loose hay, straw, ear-corn, 
husks, &c., so soon as the counties interested 
therein take such action among themselves as 
will guarantee a regular supply of such pro- 
— in quantities sufficiently large to justify it ; 
anc 

6. Recommending to the support of the mem- 
bers the State agency, which depends entirely 
on such support, and whose success will vastly 
increase the present usefulness of the Order. 
Both concurred in. 

On motion of Bro. Bond, of St. Mary’s, a 
committee of six was appointed, consisting of 
Bros. Bond, of St. Mary’s; Bean, of Charles; 
Dorsey, of Calvert; Chapman, of Charles; 
Bowen, of Prince George, and Weems, of Anne 
Arundel, to attend to the printing of the report 
of the tobacco committee and its distribution ; 
to ascertain the wishes of tobacco growers ; to 
draft a bill in accordance therewith, and to 
report the same, with their action in the prem- 
ises, to the grange at its next meeting. 

The committee on Dormant Granges reported, 
recommending: 1, That the master and execu- 
tive committee be empowered to remit at their 
discretion all dues from dormant granges up to 
quarter ending December 31; 2, That the execu- 
tive committee be requested to place in the field, 
in connection with the State Lecturer, additional 
lecturers to visit the various counties in the 
State, to organize new granges and revive dor- 


' mant ones; 3, Appropriating certain surplus 
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funds now in hand to carry out this object, and 
requesting the executive committee to devise a 
way to further defray the expenses. All of | 
which was concurred in. 

The Unwritten Work of the first four degrees 
was exemplified by the master. 

At the session of December 13, on motion of 
Bro. Smith, of Frederick, the executive commit- 
tee was authorized to send from time to time, in 
their discretion, a price-list to the subordinate 
granges. 

The Committee on Finance presented its re- 
port to the effect that it had examined the books 
and reports of the secretary and Areasurer and 
the financial report of the exec uve committee, 
and found all entirely correct ; opposing any di- 
vision, return or disturbance in any way of the 
safety fund; and recommending that one-half of 
the expenses of the meetings of the executive 
eommittee be paid out of the agency funds. All 
of which was concurred in. 

On motion of Bro. Bond, of St. Mary’s, the 
following preamble and resolution were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, this grange recognizes the fact that 
the life of the Order is dependent in a great 
degree on the efficiency and usefulness of the 
agency, therefore be it 

~ Resolved, That the executive committee be 
requested to consider the propriety of using any 
funds at their disposal for the purpose of extend- 
ing such accommodations to Patrons as in their 
judgment may be safe and expedient. 

Bro. Thomas, of St. Mary’s, moved that this 
grange hereby tenders to Bro. Wm. B. Sands 
sincerest thanks for his efficient assistance at 
the secretary's table. Adopted by an unanimous 
rising vote. 

On motion of the Lecturer, the committee on 
legislation was instructed to inquire what legis- 
lation is necesasry to protect and promote the 
hay interest of Baltimore and other counties, 
and that the executive committee and State 
agent be requested to give Patrons of those 
counties all the aid they can. 

After some formal business the grange ad- 
journed at 1 P. M., December 13, to meet in Bal- 
timore on the second Tuesday of December, 
1879. 


Maryland Granges. 


Bricuton, No. 60, Montgomery Co., has 
elected the following officers for 1879: Master, 
Isaac Hartshorne; Overseer, R. H. Lansdale ; 
Lecturer, Philip T. Stabler; Steward, John OU. 
Clark; Assistant Steward, Thomas F. Lansdale ; 
Chaplain, Wm. Caleb Gartrell; Treasurer, Wim. 
J. Scofield ; Secretary, Ella M. Lansdale; Gate- 
Keeper, French M. Gartrell; Ceres, Jane H. 
Scofield; Flora, Anna E. Hartshorne ; Pomona, 
Elizabeth F. Lawrence; L. A. S., Mary A. 
Stabler. 

GARRISON Forest, No. 153, Baltimore Co., 
a is elected for 1879—Geo. H. Elder, Master; 

‘has. B. Rogers, Overseer; Chas. T. Cockey, 
penta Joshua Parsons, Chaplain; R. F. 
Maynard, Steward; Wm. Stump, Assistant 
Steward; F. Sanderson, Secretary; W. Fell 
Johnson, Treasurer; Arthur Chenowith, Gate- 





| Keeper; Mrs. Thos, Craddock, Ceres; Mrs. C. 
| Lyon Rogers, Pomona; Miss Heimer, Flora; 
Miss Annie Coc key, L. A. 8. 

GLENCOE, No. 160, Baltimore Co., has elected 
|for the ensuing year—Master, Dickinson Gor- 
such ; Overseer, Henry N. Merryman; Lecturer, 
Wm. B. Sands; Chaplain, Nelson Miles; Stew- 
ard, Louis Griffith; Assistant Steward, Upton 
Tarbert ; Secretary, W. C. C. Stewart; Treas- 
urer, Miss Jennie Stewart; Gate-Keeper, Thos. 
Johnson; Ceres, Mrs. D. Gorsuch; Pomona, 
a Aw Gorsne h; Flora, Mrs. H. N. Merry- 
man; L. A. 8., Miss Zillah Evans. 

Gesuanneea. No. 161, has elected the follow- 
‘ing for the ensuing year: Dr. G. M. Bosley, 
Master; W. Stevenson, Overseer; D. L. Rath- 
burn, Lecturer; Chas. Haile, Chaplain ; M. An- 
derson, Steward; John Bosley, Ass’t Steward ; 
J. M. Matthews, Secretary ; Mrs. D. Jenifer, 
Treasurer; Mrs. E. Jessop, Ceres; Mrs. E. Stans- 
bury, Pomona; Miss M. E. Talbot, Flora; Miss 
Bettie Talbot, L. A. 8. 


Installations. 

CENTENNIAL, No. 161, Baltimore Co., will 
install its newly-elected officers 2 p. m. Thursday, 
January 2d, at its hall on Dulaney’s Valley Pike. 

GLENCOE, No. 161, will perform its installa- 
tion publicly on Friday, January 3, at its hall. 

GARRISON Forest, No. 163, Baltimore Co., 
will have a public ceremony of installation on 
Tuesday, January 7th, at 2 p. m., at its hall at 
Pikesville. 

HOMELAND, No. 169, will install its officers at 
7.30 p.m. Wednesday, January 8th, at its hall 
in Govanstown. 

OLNEY, No. 7, Montgomery Co.—The officers 
will be installed on Tuesday, Janus ary 14th, at 
3 p.m. The editor of the - {merican Farmer has 
been invited to be present, and hopes to be able 
to do so, as well as to attend, as usual, the 
Farmers’ Convention, to be held the following 
day. 


*-@-+ 
Grange Halls. 

Mantua, No. 168, Baltimore Co., is building 
a commodious hall, two stories high, anc 
expects to occupy the same by its first meeting 
in February. 

Wye, No. 99, Queen Anne’s Co., has laid the 
corner-stone of a new grange hall. 

MILLsSTONE LANDING, No. 109, St. Mary’s Co., 
contemplates building a hall, and each male 
member has pledged himself to contribute the 
proceeds of one acre of his next wheat crop for 


the purpose. 
od 





The Master’s Office. 

The Master has it in his power, to a very 
great extent, to make each meeting dull, spirit- 
less, uninteresting and void of profit, or full of 
life, pleasant and beneficial to all. A Master 
who is not sure of his routine, or who fails to 
keep well posted on his duties, cannot but 
impart some degree of looseness to the whole 
proceedings. He needs to so know his bnsiness, 
and much of the dignity of the proceedings is lost 
if he fails to properly appreciate the importance 
of being thoroughly well up in his duties, and 
careful in carrying them out. 
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Renovating Poor Lands—Large and 
Small Farms—Our Farmers and 
Those Abroad. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

We are now in the middle of December, and 
as yet have had no weather cold enough to 
freeze over the shallow ponds. The grass is 
still green, and on warm hill-sides and in shel- 
tered nooks affords a short bite to grazing ani- 
mals. Our farmersare hoping for a white Christ- 
mas,and cold enough thenceforward to retard 
the swelling of fruit-buds until late in the 
spring. The loss of another peach crop would 
be a very serious disaster to this section. 

I have been a reader of the Farmer for many 
years, and read with much gratification the 
essays on the renovation of worn-out lands by 
Messrs. Stabler and Jones, when first published. 
But I am pleased to find them spread before us 
again in your pages, and to your younger sub- 
scribers they will be especially interesting and 
valuable. They show what could be done a 
quarter or half century ago, with the then worn- 
out lands of Montgomery and Fairfax ; and the 
same results could be achieved now by the 
owner of the poorest farm in Anne Arundel, if 
out of debt and aided by a little cash. You will 
observe that Com. Jones says that his first deci- 
sive step was to sell 40 acres of woodland to 
enable him to make certain improvements. Now, 
as a rule, owners of peor land have too much of 
it, and have but little else. They would gladly 
sell a portion to obtain means for improving the 
remainder. But where are the buyers? Echo 
answers! No cheaper lands—all things consid- 
ered—can be found in the Union, than those 
now for sale inlower Maryland. Yet thestream 
of emigration still flows out to the great prai- 
ries, though annually devastated by tornados or 
devoured by grasshoppers. On this subject 
the emigrants from central and northern Europe 
are deaf to reason. They hear only the voices 
of their kinsmen and countrymen who have 
gone before, and those familiar tones call them 
irresistibly to the Western frontier. Many of 
them undergo great hardships in the new settle- 
ments, but in their worst aspect the plains are a 
paradise when contrasted with the wretched 
kingdoms they have abandoned. 

The farms in Maryland are not too large, and 
I should not think their sub-division very desira- 
ble save in cases where the owners have not 
sufficient capital to cultivate them advantage- 
ously. It will be a long while before the aver- 
age American farmer will consider ten acres 
enough. But the division of the soil into small 
properties, as in France, is to be preferred to its 
aggregation into large estates as in Great Bri- 
tain. Look at the deplorable condition of the 
English people now, and compare it with her 
prosperous neighbors across the channel! In 
the former country the monopoly of land has 
been a growing evil since the days of Goldsmith, 
who saw 





“at pleasure’s lordly call, 
The smiling, long-frequented village fall.” 
If the newspaper account (herewith inclosed) 
of the existing poverty and want among the 
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| laboring classes is true, then indeed is that great 
| nation destined soon to learn 

—‘*That trade's proud empire hastes te swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labored mole away :” 

While France, with all its changes of govern- 

ment, may realize that 
— ‘‘a self-dependent people can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 

The French are a very frugal and industrious 
race, but can we credit the statements of their 
agricultural resources, as set forth in the recent 

| address of Gen. Butler at the New York Dairy 
Fair? Of course their wine production was 
known to be greater than that of any others 
nation. And if the Phyloxera were to destroy 
}all their vineyards, there would be no diminu- 
tion of it. In the cellars of Cette and Bordeaux 
|any desired quantity would be annually manu- 
|factured. But is it possible that the wheat crop 
|of France is larger thanours? If these figures 
| (which I send you) are reliable, then I ask what 
| are the bread and meat and wine growers of this 
jcountry to gain by the proposed reciprocity 
treaty with these clever people ? 

It seems to me that our commerce will find 
its most profitable fields in Mexico and the 
South American States. We ought to supply 
every family between the Rio Grande and Cape 

| Horn with every needed article which they can- 
not themselves produce. Respectfully, G. 
Anne Arundel Co., Md., Dee. 15th, 1878. 


[We trust that the interests of the farmers, 
| insufficiently represented as is their class in the 
National Congress, will not be sacrificed to the 
demands of commerce and manufactures in any 
arrangement to be made for reciprocity in agri- 
cultural products between France and this coun- 
try, especially just now as our wine and silk in- 
terests are becoming of great consequence and 
requiring fostering care. | 

[The following are some extracts from the 
English letter referred to by our correspondent : 

In the cotton manufacturing districts many of 
the mill-owners are struggling for existence. 
Within the last month or six weeks mills have 
been closing and resorting to short time every- 
where. Wages were reduced ten per cent. all 
through that district last spring; many mills 
have now taken off another ten per cent. and 
all are threatening a second reduction. 

A year ago the building trades were compara- 
tively brisk, and in some cases the workmen 
were actually on a strike for better wages. Now 
they are glad to get work even at lower rates 
than a year ago. The tin mining trade of Corn- 
wall is also in a a state of great stagnation, and 
the same is true of the potteries of Stafford- 
shire. No industry is doing well, and the best 
that can be said of any is that they are working 
full time and just managing to live. This last 
may be said of the woollen and worsted indus- 
tries. The trade has diminished considerably, 
but there is no serious complaint. 

Even the farmers complain of hard times, and 

| of the foreign supplies of grain, meat and other 
staple foods which ‘compete with the English 
| products. 
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The landowner in England is not generally 
directly connected with the tilling of the soil; 
he merely collects his rents. The farmer who 
pays high rent very naturally finds fault with 
the cheap foreign products which take away his 
profits. If the American farmer loses his crop 
he loses not much more than his labor; when 
the English farmer loses a -_ he has a large 
money loss besides, for he still must pay his 
rent, which averages $8 or $10 an acre. 

On nearly every hand there is nothing but 
ruin to be seen in England’s once prosperous 
industries. } 

[Below we give the extract from Gen. Butler’s 
address, comparing the productions of this coun- 
try and France : } 

After citing statistics already published with 
reference to the extent of the dairy industry, 
General Butler said that it could be most profita- 
bly carried on where the land is largely subdi- 
vided into different ownerships, and that the 
aggregation of great amounts of land is at once 
unprofitable to the holder and disastrous to a 
country and its people. In support of this pro- 
position he compared the condition of France, 
which, by reason of her system of small pro- 
perties, had in 1867 and 1868, before Germany 
stripped her of 5,580 square miles of territory, 
leaving her with only 201,900 square miles and 
imposed upon her a loss of 2,000,000 inhabitants, 
with that of this country, in which Texas alone 
had 237,231 square miles. Yet the product of 
wheat in France was, in 1868, 350,000,000 bush- 
els, while for the same year the total product of 
the United States was only 240,000,000 bushels. 
This country sent to England in 1867 only 400,- 
000 hundred weight of wheat, or about $9,000,- 
000 worth, while France in the same year sent 
to England $11,000,000 worth of butter. In 
1860, France produced 230,000,000 bushels of 
oats, against our 170,600,000 ; 70,000,000 bushels 
of rye, against our 20,000,000; 60,000,000 
bushels of barley, against our 12,000,000; and 
32,000,000 bushels of buckwheat, against our 
12,000,000. France then had 4,000,000 of horses 
and mules, against our 4,250,000; 12,000,000 of neat 
cattle against our 13,000,000 ; 30,000,000 of sheep 
against our 24,000,000; and 6,000,000 of swine 
against our 16,000,000. in 1866, France ex- 
ported as much in value of eggs to England as 
this country exported of bacon and hams, then 
one of our chief exports to all the world.— 
Without an opportunity to examine the agricul- 
tural production of France, General Butler went 
on, it would hardly be credible that a country 
with a territory so small as to give only three 
and a half acres of land to each inhabitant could 
vie in all agricultural products that go to make 
up the necessaries of life, save cotton and 
tobacco, with a nation like ours, which gives 
more than fifty acres to each inhabitant. 


e 
Improving Impoverished Land. 





Messrs. Editers American Farmer : 

Reading Thos. Ap. C. Jones’ Essay, (1853,) we 
are struck with the difference between now and 
then. He commenced 1819, and in 1832 reports 
large and profitable improvement—apparently 











with lime, ashes, salt and other fertilizers not spe- 
cifically mentioned. What he profited for the first 
12 years is not stated. Now we proceed more 
rapidly, and we make every crop pay in a con- 
tinuous course of improvement.* Adopting his 
six-year rotation—which is a good one to begin 
with and to continue until we bring the land into 
a high condition—we would hesitate on a reten- 
tive clay before under-draining to loosen the soil 
12 inches deep, as water may be more injurious 
than drouth. It might answer on rolling land, 
but it would be risky on level land. Shallow 
plow for corn, and apply 500 to 1,000 pounds 
acidulated bone mixed with 100 to 200 pounds 
sulphate lime and 50 pounds sulphate potash, and 
next spring early plow for oats, and apply 14 
cwts. sulphate ammonia, nitrate soda, or fish slum. 
As soon as the oats are harvested, plow for 
wheat, and apply 300 pounds sulphate ammonia, 
nitrate soda, or fish scrap. In this latitude do 
not sow before 20th September. Sow timothy 
seed with the wheat and clover in the spring, 
and cut the following June after wheat harvest, 
and every crop will pay. In the next rotation 
plow six inches deep, and the next nine inches. 
All flat land underlaid with clay should be 
under-drained, and then use the sub-stratum 
plow. 

Time is money—impoverished land is worth- 
less; it will not pay taxes in Maryland or Vir- 
ginia. It cannot be profitably improved with- 
out — and a practical knowledge of farm- 
ing. Improved land to be made profitable 
requires an economical and intelligent manage- 
ment. All lands either in Maryland or Virginia 


; are capable of full and profitable restoration— 


under intelligent management, with ample capi- 
tal. And it is questionable whether lands in 
either State are not preferable to Western lands. 
The trouble arises from the want of diffused 
practical knowledge. Without this practical 
knowledge capital will avail nothing, and be 
soon sunk; with it, success is continuous and 
certain. 

Agriculture is no mean art; to succeed in it 
requires practical experience combined with 
knowledge of all collateral branches; and any 
man entering into it with this combination can 
succeed by perseverance in any of its divisions 
by close observation and application. As men 
ot ample means will not embark in agricultural 
pursuits, it remains for men of smal! means and 
industrious and economic habits to recuperate 
our lands, and they are doing it slowly and 
surely. Theircapital is small, their perseverance 
great; all work, male and female ; they learn by 
practical observation the best application to their 
soils ; they are slow in getting to the knowledge 
of the best and cheapest fertilizers. Their time 
censtantly occupied in hard labor subjects 
them to much loss for want of the proper know- 
ledge of the proper fertilizers to use, and they 
are very often deceived by the agencies employed 
by manufacturers of poor fertilizers, there being 
no guard to protect them in their purchases. Is 
it not time this old State should throw its egis 
around this industrious and improving class of 
people? They are not few in numbers, and to 
them the State will be indebted for the occupa- 
tion and improvement of its worn-out lands. 
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Protect by the analysis of every fertilizer com- 
pounded in the State—anneunce the value— 

publish all sources from whence fertilizing sub- 
stances may be procured—adaptability to each 
crop—profitable combination for certain crops,— 
and a great impetus will be given to the occupa- 
tion of these poor waste lands. VILLE. 


[*Our correspondent of course remembers that 
the object of the Commodore was to strike out 
a plan for those who, like himseif, had little or 
no capital to seashell on.— Kids. A. F vd 


OUR FRENCH LETTER. 


Growth of Young Animals. 
Messrs. Editors Americun Farmer: 

Last year the Dresden Agricultural Society 
offered a prize for the calt that would weigh the 
heaviest, twelve months after its birth. Five 
farmers competed, an! the calves were the pro- 
geny of local breeds, pure or crossed. The com- 
mencing weights of the calves varied from 29 to 
60 Tbs., ‘and finished at 234 and 384 tbs. Some 
of the animals increased daily in weight by one- 
half, others by one pound. Generally the calves 
were allowed to suckle till five weeks old, then 
they received 3 or 4 quarts of milk daily, "with 
buckwheat, rye, oaten or oil-cake drinks; green 
fodder, hay, bran, &c., following growth. One 
calf was allowed to suckle two cows for three 
months, and then put on mashes, bruised maize, 
&c.; its opening weight was 50 Ibs., and 
384 Tbs. on the close of the year. Two im- 
portant factors were omitted in the contest: the 
quantity of nutriment consumed, and its cost 
price, as represented in the product, veal. How- 
eyer, it was demonstrated, that during the early 
stages of growth it pays to feed animals well, 
and that care ought to be taken not to suddenly 
alter the dietary from slops to solids. In Hol- 
land, report speaks highly of cocoa meal, &c., 
for feeding stock. 

Draft Horses. 

The Belgians and the French are not at all 
agreed as to what constitutes a good draught 
horse ; both parties apparently lose sight of the 
class of work the animal is re quired to perform. 
The strong, but light and quick trotting horse of 
railway cars and parcel’s carts, is evidently what 
captivates the French tastes; on the other hand 
the Belgians say, we do not deny the attributes 
required for horses for such work, but for the 
ordinary cart or wagon horse, slowness, volume, 
calmness, and uniformity of movement, are 
essential. Some years ago the busses of Paris 
were drawn by Bretagne horses; to these suc- 
ceeded the petty and swift Percherons; to-day, 
the vehicles are yoked by the largest Percherons 
obtainable. It is worthy of note, that at the 
late International Horse Show, the Belgian stal- 
lions that were not honored with prizes were at 
once purchased by French breeders. It is no 
secret that a horse working at a walking pace 
will execute more work—four times as much 
according to some authorities—than a horse 
which works in trotting. Fournier’s tables 
prove that a horse moving at work at the rate of 
3,200 metres per hour will possess more staying 





power, more work, ‘than one with a movement 
six times in excess. Resistance increases with 
rapidity. Every one knows how rough starts 
and jerks injure horses. Koppe maintained, 
that a single excessive effort used a horse more 
than six moths of ordinary work. The French 
commence to devote more attention to the 
| breeding and rearing of horses for the cavalry ; 
when destined for the light divisions of the lat- 
ter, they ought to take a leaf outof the books of 
Bavarian agriculturists, whose horses combine 
the two-fold advants ge of excellence for draught 
and the saddle. 
Cane Sugar in Rye. 

Professor Muntz, of the Agronomical Institute, 
has discovered a saccharine matter resembling 
cane sugar in the simple grain of rye, but that 
in proportion as the grain becomes matured this 
sugur Changes into starch, so that from being 50 
it decreases to 8 per cent. When ground the 
|sugar remains with the bran of the rye. Mr. 
| Muntz affirms that, contrary to the general belief, 
| no dextrine exists in rye. 

Veterinary and Agricaltural Schools— 

The Phyloxeca—Beets, &c. 

In the annual admissions to the Veterinary 
School of Alfort and the Agricultural College of 
Grignon, the foreign pupils come as usual from 
| South America and Italy. Young gentlemen of 
| means would do well if intended for the agricul- 

| tural profession in its widest sense to take a 
session in one of these colleges, or the Agronom- 
|cal Institute. It would be also a capit i] means 
|for getting up their French. 

The new commission named by the govern- 
{ment to study the phyloxera has duly held its 
session. It does not appear to have advanced 
| matters one way or the other; on the contrary, 
vineyard proprietors are very much depressed, 
jand seem more inclined to relinquish than to 
continue fighting the bug. The gloom which 
has set in is the consequence of the relief 
|expected from the introduction of American 
stocks, proving next to illusory. 
| The beet-pulping season is now at its height; 
|complaints continue as to the quality of the 
roots; the wet weather creates much difficulty 
in their taking up, and even then the humidity 
tells against their preservation. The yield is, on 
the whole, I speak of the north of France, poor, 
but the juice is satisfactory, and it is alleged that 
| the best results have been obtained from manures 
| consisting of torrefied animal remains and phos- 
phate precipitates. ¥. &. 

Paris, Dec. 5th, 1878. 
| -@e- 

Live Stock in Virginia. 

An esteemed friend of the American Farmer 
at Gordonsville (R. B. H.) writes us: 

“This Piedmont country is increasing its 
investments in cattle and sheep, particularly 

looking to beef, mutton and wool. Horses, too, 
|are not neglected, for heavy and light draft, sad- 
dle use, &c. Wheat, corn, oats and tobacco are 
| extensively cultivated.” 


(aF"Our readers will be glad to hear again 
from the secretary of the Gunpowder Club, 
absent during much of the past year, and whose 
|communications are always interesting. 
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Live Stock. 


The Cattle Trade—Necessity for the 
Improvement of Our Cattle—Making 
and Application of Manure—Manage- 
ment of Mowing Lands. 


Editors American Farmer : 

There bas never been atime since Maryland 
was settled that the improvement of eur domes- 
tic animals was of more vital importance to 
every tiller of the soil than the present. 

Every farmer, to be successful in bis calling, 
must read, and read carefally and think of what 
he reads,and notice what will be the most likely 
results from all the circumstances surrounding 
us. Ever since the first lot of fresh meat was 
exported to Liverpool I have watched that new 
outlet for our large and increasing supply of 
meat with great iuterest. Now it can be looked 
on as an entire success. A little later the expe- 
riment was tried of sending some of our best 
cattle and sheep to Liverpool; this enterprise 
has been growing gradually, till at the present 
time it reaches several thousand head each 
week. Only the very best specimens will bear 
the heavy cost of transportation, so it is very 
important, if possible more so thap at any pre- 
vious time, for us to be careful to improve all of 
our domestic animals. 

Farmers, as a class, are habitual grumblers, 
and no doubt many of them at the present time 
can truly say they never experienced: such hard 
times,—for after selling a moderately good crop 
of wheat at $1 per bushel, or even less, as many 
have done this fall, with fertilizers and labor, 
two very heavy items at almost war prices, the 
balance will be found on the wrong side of the 
account in most cases. 

We cannot compete with those living on the 
Tich prairies in the raising ef grain; there they 
have no fertilizer bill staring them in the face 
from the time the wheat is sown till it is 
threshed and sold. I think that any farmer whe 
is a careful reader of some reliable price-current 
at least once each week must have noticed that 
meat (except the hog product) is relatively much 
higher than grain and has been for some time 
past. 

A very successful merchant lately said the 
three highest-priced articles were butter, eggs 
and beef, and the cheapest article was wheat.— 
This being the case, we should all strive to pro- 
duce the most we can of that which is relatively 
the dearest when thrown on a crowded market. 
Our cattle market feels a great relief from the 
best being taken each week for the export 
trade; with that as a settled fact, why not try 
to raise the article that is wanted at a fair and 
remunerating price, instead of raising such 
scrubs as have to be almost given away when 
sent to our large markets. It would well repay 
any of our home-staying Maryland farmers to 
spend a day at the Baltimere Cattle Market any 
week during October or November to see the 

reat variety in the cattle there offered for sale. 
Buring the past fall thousands of our low-grade 


Maryland and Virginia cattle have been sold at | ; 
from 2 to 3 cents per pound. Just think of ' ble time to sell cattle is the fall after they are 
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| raising a steer to four years old, and getting 


| from $15 to $25 each; and from this amount 
| the various freight commission, and feed bills 


have to be deducted; what is left to send home 
to the man who raised the steer, for his vears of 
attention or most likely non-attention? On 
many farms where such stock is raised there has 
never been one drop of new blood introduced 
since grandfather meved on the farm; for a bull 
to raise from, some calf that was so poor it 
could not be sold to the market-man has been 
allowed to live, and in turn served the place 
filled by his lineal descendants for generations 


| past, till the cattle have all become of such a 


class that no one but the meanest butcher or 
manutacturer of Bologna sausage will have at 
any price. The calves are generally so poor and 
weak that they are not strong enough to bear 
castration till two er three years old, another 
cause for the low price they bring when sold.— 
Of course a change in our stock must be slow, 
except where there isa large bank account to 
check on. 

There is scarcely a farmer in our State but 
could ina few years do much to improve his 
stock ; the first and most important thing to be 
done is to precure a thoroughbred male after 
deciding the breed that will best suit the circum- 
stances you are surreunded by; if you can sell 
milk or butter, of course one of the milk-pro- 
ducing breeds will suit best. If you decide that 
the milk and butter breed will suit you best, and 
on getting a Jersey bull to start with you will 
ef course wish and very properly to raise all the 
heifer calves, and tuey will need liberal feed to 
make the cows of good and useful size. But by 
no means, under any circumstances, allow a bull 
calf to live over six weeks, as it will never make a 
desirable steer for any purpose yet discovered. If 
for beef, tue Short-horn has no superior. 

We will now start with our half-bred calf, 
remembering that blood will not do all,as valua- 
ble as it may be tostart with. You often see quite 
a good calf at 3 or 4 months old; then the cold 
fall nights come on; it is required to live on 
frost-bitten grass, poor straw, and perhaps a 
little fodder during its first winter, with nothing 
but the warm side of a rail fence for a shelter 
Is it any wonder that such a calf if sold at auc- 
tion on 9 months credit will not bring as much 
as its real value at 6 weeks, even if it is one year 
old. The same calf, if kept growing all the time 
by generous feed and warm shelter, should be, 
if a heifer, large enough to be served by the bull 
at 16 months old,so that by the time she is 2 
years old she will begin to pay a small stock 
dividend in the shape of a nice calf % breed, it 
ef course sired by a new bull, so as to avoid in- 
breeding, as nothing will tell sooner on the off- 
spring than this. If your calf was a bull, 
castrate at a few days old, under all- circum- 
stances, either in summer or winter. Then 
feed and attention must be looked to, to do the 
rest till your steer is old enough to sell. I do 
not think it worth while to lay down any set 
rules to raise either calves or any young stock 
by, we are all surrounded by such varying cir- 
cumstances; just keep them growing all the 
time, let it be summer or winter. 

Many breeders contend that the most profita- 
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two years old; if that is the time fixed upon, be 
sure to have such an article as is wanted in any 
market. Remember that there is never a time 
but that a good article will command nearer to 
a paying price than a poor one. Would any 
one think he was doing any good if by feeding 
a fire with a very small portion of fuel he kept 
his living-room at or about the freezing pointall 
day? There could be no comfort for the family, 
and nothing to show fer the fuel consumed at 
the end of the day. Just increase the amount 
by say one-fourth or perhaps a half, and see 
what you have to show for your trouble and 
expense—a warm and comfortable room, cheer- 
ful wife and happy children. 

Just such is the case with your half-fed 
calves, or, in fact, any young stock that ought to 
be growing all the time; if half fed, in the 
spring your feed will be gone, the animal weigh 
Jess thin in fall and worth less too; if on the 
other hand it has been liberally fed and cared 
for, so as to keep on growing ail the time, it is 
ready to play and grow fat as soon as the sun 
shines enough to start the grass, and the owner 
will have something to show for the feed that 
has been consumed. 


To make farming pay, nothing does more 
than generous feeding of both stock and land ; 
while we are feeding our stock liberally they in 
return are furnishing a most valuable product 
in the shape of manure to feed the soil, and 
make us more and more independent of fer- 
tilizer manufacturers. 


In many parts of Maryland we are making 
great improvements in making, saving, and the 
early application of our domestic manures. Form- 
erly all the accumulations of the farm were 
allowed to be exposed te the sun and rain for 
nearly a year; what little was left was then 
hauled out and plowed in for wheat. Now most 


farmers haul out their manure just as fast as | 


made and spread at once on the surface, believ- 
ing by so doing they get much more benefit, no 
matter how coarse; some clean out tieir stables 
once a week and haul directly, thereby saving 
one moving. By applying our manure as fast 
as made, we shall have the grass to start early, 
and just as soon as it starts let there be some 
good thrifty well-wintered young cattle turned 
on it; not compelled to live on the young and 
tender grass, but kept out a portion of each 
day; this will give them an appetite for their 
well-cured hay and corn meal. By the time 
the grass has made growth enough to furnish all 
they need, they will be accustomed to the 
change, and you will be surprised at the rapid 
growth they will make. Many of the most suc- 
cessful farmers in this county pasture their mow- 
ing fields for a short time every spring; this 
will help the stock, and also give a better 
quality of hay too, as it will be firmer, more 
regular, in the time it will be ready to cut. 

Our forefathers all advecated late spring pas- 
turing and late starving of the stock in the 
fall; by many the plan is still adhered to; the 
cattle are not fed till they have their growth 
checked by the want of good and sufficient 
food, then poorly fed, and by the first of May 
they will weigh less than October 1st. I am 
well aware that the raising of cattle, sheep or 


hogs cannot be dene to advantage by all of our 
farmers, they are so differently situated as to 
the nature of their land; but wherever you 
can raise clover, orchard grass and timothy, 
there some cattle and sheep ought to be kept; 
| whenever they are sold just think how much of 
the coarse product of the farm you are selling 
| in this condensed form, also that it is all the pro- 
duct of the farm. No fertilizer agent watching 
for wheat to be sold so that he can get the 
lion’s share. Another great advantage to be 
seen will be the better quality of your barn-yard 
|manure, as when large quantities of rich food 
| are fed the manure will be much richer in plant 
| food, which of course will leave a mark wher- 
| ever applied. 
A Montcomery Co. (Mp.) Farmer. 
| Dee. 20th, 1878. 





> 
The Chicago Fat Stock Show 

Was a great success and largely attended, con- 
'tinuing through the first week of December. 
|; Among the cattle exhibited, Short-horns and 
their grades predominated, there being but two 
| exhibitors each of Herefords and Devons. Two 
|car-loads of cattle from Kentucky were con- 
|spicuously fine, weighing from ‘2,500 to 2,800 
| Ibs. each. Poland-China swine and Cotswold 
| sheep were present in large lots and fine condi- 
|tion. The list of premiums offered shows that, in 
the Short-horn class, for steers 4 years old and 
over the first prize of $25 went to Van Meter & 
| Hamilton, of Winchester, Ky., on a steer 1,880 
days old, weighing 2,085 tbs., with an average 
| gain per day since birth of 1.10 tbs; and the 
second $15 to same for one 1,902 days old, weigh- 
ing 2,440 fbs., with an average gain per day since 
birth of 1.28 Ibs. 

The same parties took both prizes for steers 3 
years old and under, weighing 2,115 and 2,060 

tbs., and showing an average gain per day of 
1.65 and 1.68 tbs. respectively. 

H. C. Nelson, Canton, liis., received both 
prizes on steers 2 years and under 3, their 
average gain per day being 1.76 and 1.63 Tbs. 

J. N. Brown’s Sons, Berlin, Ills., were given 
both awards on steers between 1 and 2 years, 
|one of 650 days, weighing 1,480 Tbs., and show- 
ing an average gain per day of 2.28 Ibs., and the 
| other of 670, weighing 1,275 tbs., and showing a 
gain of 1.90 tbs. per day. 

In the Devon class of steers 4 years and over, 

| both prizes were awarded to S. Saun, Kingston 
| Station, Ills., on one 158 days old, weighing 
1,645, and showing a gain of .98 per day since 
| birth, and on one of 1,652 days, weighing 1,870, 
land showing a gain of 1.13 tbs. For steers 
between 3 and 4 years, T. Bidwell, Gurnee, IIls., 
took both prizes, the weights being 1,655 and 
1,475, and the average gains 1.20 and 1.16 ibs. 
per day. 

In the Herefords, T. L. Miller took the first 
| prizes for steers over 4 years ; for one, 2,692 days 
| old, weighing 2,010 tbs., and showing an average 
| gain per day of .75 Ibs.; for best between 3 and 
\4 years, on one 1,336 days old, weighing 1,705 
| Ibs., and showing a gain per day of 1.20 Ibs., 
‘and for the best between 2 and 3 years, on one 
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weighing 1,470 tbs. at 1,080 days, and showing a 
gain of 1.36 Ibs. per day. 

In the sweepstakes the following was the 
result : 

Steers 4 years old and over; 13 entries.—Pre- 
mium $50, to Van Meter & Hamilton, Win- 
chester, Ky., for animal 1,902 days old; weight, 
2,440 Tbs.; average daily gain 1.28 Ibs. 

Steers 3 years old and under 4; 9 entries.— 
Premium, $50, to John D. Gillett, Elkhorn, Ills., 
for animal 1,307 days old; weight, 2,185 fbs.; 
average daily gain 1.66 Ibs. 

Steers 2 years old and under 3; 13 entries.— 
Premium, $50, to John D. Gillett, for animal 957 
— 1,640 pounds; average daily gain 
1.71 Tbs. 

Steer 1 year and under 2; 5 entries.—Pre- 
mium, $50,to J. N. Brown’s Sons, Berlin, Ills., 
650 days old; weight, 1,840 fbs.; average daily 
gain 2.27 Ibs. 

Best steer or cow in the show.—Premium, 
$200, to J. D. Gillett, for grade steer, John Sher- 
man, 1,307 days old, weighing 2,185, showing a 
daily average of 1.66 tbs. a day since birth. 

The premiums for car-loads of not less than 
ten head were awarded as follows: 

The first premium, $306, to J. D. Gillett, Elk- 
hart, Ills., on ten steers 3 and under 4 years old, 
the total weight of which was 20,400 tfbs., 
averaging 2,040 tbs. 

The second premium, $100, to the same party 
on a car-lot of ten steers, 2 and under 3 years 
old; total weight, 16,660 Ibs., averaging 1,666. 

In sheep the first prizes on Long-wools were 
as follows: 

Pen of 3 wethers over 1 year and under 2.— 
First premium, $25, J. B. Brown & Son, Deca- 
tur, Ills. Weights, 220, 220 and 234 tbs. 

Pen of three ewes over 3 years.—First pre- 
mium, $15, John Snell & Son, Edmonton, 
Canada. Weights, 313, 295 and 330 Ibs. 

Pen of three ewes 2 years and under 3.—First 
premium, $15, to John Snell & Sons. Weights: 
$24, 339 and 315 tbs. 

In swine of large-breed class (Poland-China, 
Berkshire and Chester-White.)—For hog over 2 
years old, the first premium, $20, to S. H. Todd, 
Wakeman, O., on Chester-White. Weight, 644 
tbs. Second premium, $10, to H. C. Castle, 
Wilmington, Ills.,on Poland-China, 1,201 days 
old; weight, 651 tbs. 

Hog 1 year old and under 2.—First premium, 


Merino Sheep. 





We give on the following page a plate of some 
superior animals of this breed, the property of 
G. W. Hunt, Greenwood, Ills., a well-known 
and extensive breeder of these sheep, who has 
now on hand 300 head of thoroughbreds, all, 
says the Live Stock Journal, in good health and 
of sound constitution. 

The ram Crook Leg took the first prize this 
year at the Illinois State fair. Lady Hibberd, 
one of the ewes, clipped 16% pounds of beautiful 


| white weol last spring, and the other, Snow Ball, 


$20, to H. C. Castle, on Poland-China sow, 520 | 


days old; weight, 502 tbs. Second premium, 
$10, to T. L. Miller, on Berkshire 505 days old ; 
weight, 440 tbs. 

Pigs 6 months and under 1 year.—First pre- 
mium, $20, to B. J. Orton, Cambridge, Ills., on 
Poland-China 348 days old; weight, 446 
Second premium, $10, to H.C. Castle,on Poland- 
China 273 days old; weight, 330 tbs. 

Pig under 6 months old.—First premium, 
$20, to H. C. Castle, on Poland-China; weight, 
182 tbs. 
on Poland-China, 158 days old; weight, 203 Ths. 

SMALL BreEDs.—Hog 1 year and under 2.— 


First premium, $20, to Frank Wilson, Jackson, | 


Mich., on Essex sow ; weight, 470 Ibs. 

GRAND SWEEPSTAKES.—Premium, $80, to B. 
J. Orton, Cambridge, Ills., on Poland-China sow 
over 1 year and under 2. 


Ths. | 


| ears were very large. 
Second premium, $10, to B. J. Orton, | 


153 pounds,—both beimg of one year’s growth 
only. 


Improvement in Live Stock. 





An enterprising breeder of improved stock 
writes us: 

“I always read all the advertisements first, as 
I consider them the mest interesting part, espe- 
cially those relating to live stock, fruit trees, &c., 
and I wish you had more stock represented in 
your pages, as I feel sure there is no one thing 
of greater benefit to our Maryland farmers than 
to improve the breeds of their domestic animals. 
When I can first remember but few of our 
farmers killed hogs less than 18 months old, and 
could not get their spring pigs to weigh more 
than about 100 pounds and those of 18 months 
over 200 or 225 pounds. Now most pigs of 
8 months weigh 200 pounds or over, and very 
few are kept to be over a year. Cattle and 
sheep, too, have heen greatly improved during 
the last 20 years.” 





A Prolific Corn. 





Editors American Farmer : 

I send youa brief account of a very prolific 
kind of corn, as obtained from a near relative of 
mine, who is an extensive wholesale druggist in 
Philadelphia, but who resides in the county, 7 
or 8 miles from the city. He writes me that he 
planted three (3) grains separately about four (4) 
feet apart each way, which produced ten (10) 
stalks, upon which were twenty-one (2i) good 
sound ears, thirteen (13) inferior ears and four 
(4) bad ones. He counted the grains, and found 
there were eight thousand three hundred and 
ninety-two (8,392) perfect grains, and one thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-four (1,564) imper- 
fect or small grains,—making a total of 9,956 
grains from the three grains planted. He did 
not state the length of the ears nor the size of 
the cob, but simply remarked that none of the 
The greatest number of 
rrains on any one ear was 550. He calls it the 

ringhurst corn,—a gentleman by that name, who 
received it from igdlenn, having presented it to 
him. It is a white variety, and the grains, of 
which I enclose a few, are rather small. 

Your friend, 
JAMEs 8S. HALLOWELL. 


Oak Grove Farm, Montg. Co., Md. 
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The Dairy. 


. 


Dairy Management—Butter-Making. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I propose to write an article on Dairying for 
insertion in your valuable paper. 

I commenced dairying in 1865, an entire novice 
in the business, and, like every other novice in 
a profession, made many blunders. To avoid a 
repetition thereof, I consulted various authors 
and many good housekeepers of my acquaint- 
ance; read numbers of essays on dairying, &c., 
but with all I found I had to learn some things 
from my own experience. 

Now, if my experience in butter-dairying be 
worth anything to the novice as I was in 1865, 
they are welcome to anything this paper may 
impart. 

As we must have milk before we can dairy, 
the first consideration is the cows. Many ex- 
tensive and prosperous dairymen practice pur- 
chasing their cows on the general market, re- 
gardless of any particular breed, and keep them 
to the pail until they cease yielding a profit, 
then sell them to the butcher. To practice this 
mode one must be a good judge of milch cows 
and their value for beef. Others prefer keeping 
thoroughbred stock,—some preferring one of 
the leading breeds and some another. 

The leading breeds for the butter dairy are the 
Jersey, Guernsey, Dutch, Holstein, Ayrshire, 
and a dairy strain of the Durham. From my 
experience and observation I think it is best to 
keep thoroughbred cows; and the best breed is, 
first, Jersey, and so on in the order above 
named. The milk of the Jersey and Guernsey 
cows requires from 7 to 10 quarts to make one 
pound of butter of remarkably rich, nice flavor, 
and it requires from 15 to 16 quarts of most 
other breeds to make the same quantity of but- 
ter of not so rich a quality. : 

The advantage of keeping thoroughbred 
stock is very great, but it would be aside from 
our subject to discuss that here which has been 
thoroughly done in former volumes of the 
American Farmer. 

Before the dairyman provides himself with a 
herd of cows, he should havea dry, warm, clean, 
well-ventilated stable for them, with an abund- 
ance of wholesome, nourishing food and plenty 
of pure water, and a quiet, good-natured, trusty 
man (not a boy) to take care of them, always 
bearing in mind that a No.1 milch cow is one 
of the most artificial things on his farm. 

Dairymen of equal carefulness, or and 
success will differ in regard to the stable 
arrangements. Here suffice to say, keep your 
cows well and regularly fed, warm, clean and 
dry, and oy milked. 

Food.—The best provender for a milch cow in 
winter is, Ist, properly-cured clover hay ; 2d, a 
mixed hay of clover and timothy; 8d, golden 
millet; 4th, timothy. The best concentrated 


food is a mixture of whole wheat offal mixed 
with }% part finely-ground corn meal. Roots 
and pumpkins are valuable as green food to give 
as extras with the above, of which the carrot, 
beet, = baga, turnip, are the best, in the order 
named. 
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For pasture there is nothing as good as red 
clover ; 2d, spear, or green grass ; 3d, timothy ; 
4th, orchard grass. It is a great advantage to 
the cow to have early rye to soil or pasture, and 
| to succeed the rye have orchard grass, both of 
| which make good pasture before the other 
grasses are fit for use. 

Milking.—As said above, have a good, trusty, 
gentle, strong, active man to milk the cows; 
have them milked regularly, quickly and clean. 

Chopped or Sore Teats—This is one of the 
dairyman’s troubles. Anoint with a mixture of 
lime water and flax-seed oil, or an animal oil, in 
— portions, well stirred together. Occasion- 
ally ulcers form on the teats—I have had two 
such cases that will not yield to the above—for 
which take, say, one pint quick lime and one 
ounce of flowers of sulphur; put them in a 
suitable vessel and slake the lime with boiling 
water, kept well covered, then stir well; when 
the lime precipitates, take off the liquor and add 
an equal portion of oil, as recommended above, 
and anoint with it. I havecured obstinate cases 
with this that would yield to nothing else. 

Garget—This is another dairyman’s pest. 
For a mild case the lime water and animal oil, 
as prescribed for chopped teats, generally gives 
relief. In some cases add a tablespoonful of 
spirits of camphor (of alcohol strength) to } a 
pint of the soap; then carefully and thoroughly 
rubbed on the part of the udder affected, and 
thoroughly milk the cow well daily. 

In very severe garget, in conjunctien with the 
above I anoint the spine from the head to the 
tail with spirits turpentine. Be careful to keep 
the cow warm and dry if the spirits of turpen- 
tine be used. 

Congestion of the brain is another difficulty in 
our business, but to treat on this would be too 
prolix here, so I will refer the reader to an arti- 
cle published in this paper several years since, 
in which this disease is discussed in full. 

Calving.—There are many valuable cows lost 
in parturition, and it is a of anxiety to 
the party, where the price of from $100 to $1,000 
is at risk. I have been fortunate so far never to 
lose a cow in calving. I like to give the cow 30 
or 40 days rest from milking. 

In the pasture season I give them no other 
food pod poe pasture. In the feeding season I 
give good shelter and good hay, with a half feed 
of meal. Keep the cow as quiet as possible. 
When the cow has calved, give from } to ? pint 
of boiled flax-seed in their half feed of meal 
twice daily—as long as necessary. Do not in- 
crease the meal until their fever has abated— 
say from 3 to 8 days. 

if the udder be much swollen and hard I am 
very careful to milk the cow clean, and then let 
the calf to her for its meal. I keep this up until 
the udder is relieved and in proper condition. 
In from 3 to 8 days after that the calf should 
net suck the cow. Theafter-management of the 
calf we will not discuss here. 

Best kind of Datry.—We can have no arrange- 
ment for making butter as good as a spring- 
house dairy, in building which care should be 
taken to have a plentiful flow of pure water, 
thorough ventilation and freedom from foul air, 
as milk rapidly absorbs all impurities from ite 
' surroundings. 
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The next best dairy is an underground vault, 
a description of which I will give : This re- 
quires more care to prevent must than the spring 
dairy ; it should be white-washed once a month. 

Setting the Milk.—There has long been a differ- 
ence of opinion between deep setting and shal- 
low setting of milk. Those who advocate shal- 
low setting claim a large yield of cream. The 
cream wil] rise and the milk will keep as well 
one way as the other provided you get rid of 
the animal warmth quickly, and bring the milk 
to a low temperature—from 62° to 58°. If you 
can have cold and deep water, the deep setting 
economizes space and facilitates the escape of 
caloric. With a dry or vault dairy we must set 
the milk shallow, so as to have a large surface 
exposed for the escape of the warmth. 

Straining.—Care must be taken to free the 
milk from motes, otherwise you will have them 
in the butter. The best kind of strainer is a 
basin with a 2-incb hole cut in the bottom over 
which solder gauze, made of brass wire; have a 
frame in which to set it on the floor while the 
milk is poured in. 
tion to skim but once daily. In the morning 
skim the milk up to 12 hours, then work the 
edge cream from the pans into the milk; then 
double the milk that will keep sweet until next 
morning and re-skim it. The milk also pro- 
duces more cream in this way. 

It is important to have the cream of a churn: 
ing as near the same age and acidity as possible. 
To do this you should know how many jars or 
vessels you will churn; then in skimming start 
all these vessels at the same skimming ; continue 
this until they are full; then start another set 
for another churning, and suon. Be careful to 


It saves a great deal of atten- | 


stir your cream at least once daily to prevent too | 


active fermentation. I have heard of persons 
who never stir their cream after being skimmed, 
and suffer a cake of clotted mould to form on the 
cream, and when they go to put it in the churn 
break it off and throw it away. It seems to me 
this must be a waste and deleterious. 
Churning.—The butter is an important part in 
the economy and quantity; the cream should be 
as evenly and generally agitated as possible. To 
do this there is no churn as good as a revolving 
cylinder, with four of its staves set in the cylin- 
der edgewise at equal distances, projecting in- 
side 24 or 3 inches. As the cylinder revolves on 
its axis these projecting staves break the cur- 
rent of the cream and agitate all alike, and yet 
not too violently. With this kind of churn 
several difficulties are overcome that we are 
liable to with any dash churn. The cream is 
more uniformly struck, causing uniformity in 
the bursting ef the pellicles holding the globules 
of butter,—consequently making a better yield 
and a more perfect article of butter. If the 
cream be below the proper temperature for 
churning with a dash churn, it will swell and 
run out of the churn and will not “break” until 
it is brought to the proper temper. 
avoided with the revolving cylinder. 
When butter is made in considerable quanti- 
ties it is best to gear it to horse-power. The 
proper temperature to churn cream varies with 
the season and the temperature in which it is 
churned. In the summer I put the cream in 


room to my dairy in a temperature from 65° to 
68°, the churn having been cooled with ice- 
water. In the winter I put it in the churn at 
66° and churn in a temperature at about 58° to 
60°. If the butter comes too soft, and you have 
no. better way to harden it, you can put pounded 
ice inthe churn. If it be firm enough to gather 
and yet too soft to manipulate, draw off the 
milk and put in ice-water and stir it slightly 
until the butter is sufficiently firm. Never ma- 
nipulate your butter when too soft—in an oily 
condition. 

Some dairymen and most writers on dairyin 
advocate washing the butter before salting. 
have thoroughly tested this matter a number of 
times, and to the tasters, (the best connoisseurs, ) 
who were ignorant of the different parcels of 
butter, with always the same result—the but- 
ter is not so good, even while fresh, nor will 
it keep so well. Wo. J. SCOFIELD. 

Montgomery Co., Md. 

[Continued in next No} 


i a 


International Dairy Fair. 


The exhibition, as announced, came of in 
New York on the 2d December, and continued 
throughout the week. It attracted great atten- 
tion, especially the men and women engaged in 


| making butter and cheese, who were constantly 


surrounded by interested and curious crowds. 

So entirely successful was the fair considered 
that a national association was determined on, 
and 500 names were subscribed at once. 

The show of milch cows was not very large, 
owners of fine stock not being willing at this 
season Of the year to expose them to the changes 
of the weather from home; but there were a 
number of very superior animals on hand.— 
Among them was the Jersey cow Josephine II., a 
smoky, fawn-colored animal, having a smull star 
on her forehead. She was sired by Beacon Comet, 
dam imported Josephine, and was born in April, 
1871. She took the first prize for cows at the 
New York State Fair of this year, and is valued 
at $10,000. Another beautiful Jersey cow is 
Belle Hinman, which took a prize at the Centen- 
nial as the best 2-year old. Still another is 
Ochra, a 3-year-old cow, of silver fawn color, 
with full black points, bred by C. 8. Sargent, ef 
Brookline, Mass. Among the Ayrshires are Flora 


| XII., Amy, and Mysie IIL, with seven others, 


| 


from the farm of 8S. M. & D. Wells, Wethers- 
field, Conn. Most of the Holsteins exhihited 
were imported from Holland in August of this 
year by Mr. James Neilson, and among them are 
the cows Iris, Mootkil, Gorter, and Zwartkop, the 
heifer Dikkirt, the great bull Taurus, the bull 
Johannis, and the bull-calf Ink. Three beauti- 


| ful Devons—fat, sleek, and dark red, without a 


This is 


spot—are the cows Fairy XXVI., Gertie, and 
airy XVII. Somewhat a novelty to this 


| section of country is exhibited by Gilbert F. 


the churn as low as 50°, and churn it in an ante- | 


Taber, of Patterson, Putnam county, N. Y., in 
two red Norfolk polled cattle, or “mooley cows.” 
James A. Hyatt, of Patterson, exhibited several 
fine Alderneys, among which, the Duchess of 
Croton, Cossette, and the bull Edey Basan. 
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Several Guernsey cattle and a number of native {the continent of Europe. Mr. Moulton pre- 


cows were also exhibited. 

As promised in the programme, a creamery, 
with all the modern appliances for producing 
butter, was established. A cheese factory was 
in full operation, and the process of cheese- 
making was watched by hundreds who had 
never before seen it. Dairymen weigh milk 
instead of measuring it, and so instead of a 
certain number of gallons, 1.000 pounds of milk 
were poured into a huge cheese vat about 20 
teet long by 3 broad and 2 deep. In this vat, by 
means of steam-pipes beneath it, the milk was 
heated to 86° Fahrenheit. It was then made to 
assume the tint of rich cream by the addition 
and thorough stirring in of a few drops of yel- 
low coloring matter, and directly after the ren- 
net was stirred in. In about 15 minutes the 
coagulation of the milk began, and in a few 
minutes more it was thoroughly curdled. In 
this state it was cut with a many-bladed curd- 
knife, and at the same time was gradually heated 
to 96° or 98°. This took about two hours, at 
the end of which time the whey and the curd 
were thoroughly separated, and the latter re- 
sembled kernels of corn. The curd had also 
become cooked, and as soon as it had attained a 
certain degree of acidity, the whey was drawn 
off and the curd transferred to the curd-sink, 
Here the whey was further drained off, and the 
curd salted, about 24 pounds of salt being added 
to 100 pounds of curd. After standing in this 
sink for half an hour the curd was ready to be 
put in round iron cheese-boxes having perforated 
bottoms, and transferred to the powerful gang 
press, where it was transformed into cheese. 
After remaining in the press over night the 
cheeses are set im a curing-room, where they 
must remain for three or four weeks before be- 
ing ready for market. 

Among the speakers were Ex-Gov. Seymour, 
of New Vork. Gen. B. F. Butler, of Mass., and 
F. D. Moulton, of New York. The latter gave 
a lengthened and minute exposition of the dairy- 
man’s millenium. This fair, it appears, had its 
origin in a resolution passed by the American 
Dairymen’s Association, at a meeting held in 
January last at Cleveland, Ohio. There had 
never, he thought, been gathered together a 
finer-looking or more intelligent body of men 
than those whom the present fair had assem- 
bled in the American Institute building. He 
did not utter this in mere compliment, but 
simply for the purpose of illustrating the effcct 
upon mind, morals, and physique, of constant 
association with the dairying interests of this 
country. Take two counties, representing the 
oldest and youngest dairy districts in America— 
Herkimer county, New York, and Jones county, 
Iowa. There were in jail in Herkimer county 
only five convicts, and in Jones county, contain- 
ing a population of 32,000, there were only 
eight paupers. Mr. Moulton did not care to 
push this argument to the point of finding in it 
a re-solution of the pauper problem, but he did 
not see any reason why, in the near future, 
America should not furnish England with at 
least 300,000,000 pounds of cheese a year, and 
with the larger proportion of the $50,000,000 
worth of butter that she imports yearly from 


dicted a future European demand for American 
cheese of about 1,420,000,000 pounds—or four 
times our present yearly product. The Ameri- 
can consumption, about five pounds a year per 


|capita, might be doubled with advantage to 


economy and to public health, and this would 
ultimately call for 200,000,000 pounds a year in 
addition to the present consumption. Mr. 
Moulton contrasted the creamery system with 
the dairy mode of making butter, showing the 
great advantages of the latter. 

The reading of the list of premiums from the 
main stand occupied the half hour after Mr. 
Moulton had ceased speaking, and was atten- 
tively listened to by all the parties interested. 
These were divided into 15 classes, designated 
alphabetically, each class being subdivided into 
numbers, and each number admitting of first 
and second prizes and a diploma. 

The exhibition of cattle was not very full, 
although, as far as it went, it was instructive to 
the promoters of improved and blooded stock, 
and enabled practical men to determine some- 
thing as to the value of cross-breeding. Harvey 
N. Weed, of Stamford, Conn., took the first 
prize for Devons, and William Crozier, of North- 
port, Long Island, the first premium for Jerseys, 
the second going to James A. Hayt, of Patter- 
son, N. J., and the third to Crozier. The latter 
also took the first and third premiums for Ayr- 
shires, the second going to M. & D. Wells, of 
Wethersfield, Conn. Crozier’s Flora carried off 
the first prize for Guernseys,and James Nelson’s 
Iris, New Brunswick, N. J., the first for Hol- 
steins. Diplomas were awarded to several speci- 
mens of cross and native breeds, but none were 
adjudged premiums. The reporter for the 
Times suggests that it was unfortunate, perhaps, 
that something more of scientific arrangement 


| was not incorporated with the display of dairy 


products, with a view to test the working mer- 
its of the different breeds of cattle employed for 
dairy purposes, particularly as the point is one 
easily introduced and carried into effect. For 
example, at the next fair there should be special 
premiums for the best lots of butter and cheese 
manufactured from the milk of each breed, and 
finally, two large special premiums for the best 
two a bringing all the various breeds into 
competition with each other, and measuring the 
quantity of milk essential to the production of 
50 pounds of butter or cheese. There are other 
important lessons which the fair closed on the 
7th will naturally suggest to practical men. One 
of them is that the best grades of American 
cheese should enter the foreign market and our 
own with an American label, not as spurious 
Roquefort, Stilton, Swiss, &c. As it is, for the 
most part only certain inferior grades of Ameri- 
can manufacture enter the market as Ameri- 
can, to the great detriment of our reputation 
for fine production, though, possibly, to the 
present profit of middlemen and commission 
houses. 








In feeding dairy cattle it should always be re- 
membered that a variety of diet is best both for 
health and thrift. Great losses have occurred 
from feeding almost wholly upon one kind of food. 
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The Poultry Yard. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 








American Dominiques. 





The Dominique is thoroughly an American 
bird, and it combines as many good qualities as 
any one of the pure-bred varieties which are 
reared at the present time. The Poultry Bulletin 
says of them: “Its hardiness, symmetry and 
general utility are only the more appreciated by 
the addition ef harmony of colors,—being so 
blended as to be always pleasing to the eye. 
Like memories of bygone days, always growing 
in remembrance, the American Dominique, so 
justly entitled to the appellation, comes to the 


front amidst the furore for something new, claim- | 


ing our attention for long-established virtues 
and for its present improved appearance.” 

With me they have always proved the best 
winter-layers of all the different breeds I keep. 
They are reliable sitters, scarcely ever breaking 
an egg, and are very attentive and excellent 
mothers. The chicks are rapid growers, and, 
like the Leghorns, soon get full fledged. No 
variety get through the moulting as soon as the 
Dominiques,—the new feathers following the 
ones shed so rapidly they often show in great 


contrast with the old plumage. During the 
moult they never appear ragged or half naked as 
do some varieties. The Bulletin thus describes 
them : 

“The standard requires them to be slaty-blue 
in color, pencilled across with delicate bars; 
beak bright yellow, short and stout at base and 
nicely curved; comb bright red double or rose, 
terminating in a spike, the point turning slightly 
upwards ; (we would add that the highly colored 
comb might be allowed as characteristic of the 
Dominique ;) wattles bright red, broad, full and 
well rounded; ear-lobes red; tail full and 
slightly expanded ; shanks stout, well apart and 
of medium length, bright yellow in color; 
carriage upright and pleasing.” 

They should weigh at maturity, cocks about 
eight pounds, hens five and a half to six pounds. 
They look well in the show-pen, and are inclined 
to be quite tame if regularly cared fer. The 
excellent cut above gives a good idea of their 
general appearance and style. 


Winter-Feeding, Suggestions, &c. 

If you desire to have healthy fowls in winter, 
and would like to have eggs when they are the 
most desirable, you must feed your fowls well 
and keep them employed—give them something to 
do. No matter how well fed, if all the employ- 
ment they indulge in on cold, windy days is 
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standing around huddled up shivering, they 
will not lay any eggs. Start them to work; 
they need exercise as well as food. Secure 
plenty of dry leaves from the woods, and strew 
them five or six inches deep under a shed which 
faces the south (if you have one you can use for 
such purpose.) Cold, raw days, scatter your 
grain feed at noon among the leaves, and notice 
how cheerfully the birds will “come to the 
scratch.” Their evening feed may also be 
“served” the same way, but an hour earlier than 
the usual time, in order that they may have time 
before darkness comes to finish. Never throw 
corn, or any other kind of feed, to fowls, more 
than they will eat at the time. After a week or 
s0 remove the leaves to the barn-yard, sweep 
the shed out clean, and replenish with more dry 
leaves. If you have no shed, a small yard will 
answer; but the rains will soon mat down the 
leaves and will need replenishing oftener than 
those sheltered. Keep the hen-house well 
cleaned, and always have dry leaves scattered 
over the floor. Giving the hens clean, well-ven- 
tilated, warm, dry quarters, varying their diet 
as much as possible, keeping them active, you 
will have the pleasure, even on zero days, of col- 
lecting fresh-laid eggs. If you have no pigs, 
save the “greasy dish-water,” heat it to boiling, 
and mix your feed with it, letting it stand twenty 
minutes before feeding. You will also find it 
beneficial to warm the corn on unusually cold 
days, for corn taken from the crib is often almost 
icy cold, and a crop-full chills the fowl, which 
keeps them shivering a long time before the 
heat of the body warms it. Corn occas onally, 
partly scorched or parched, is very good, as it 
not only warms but furnishes charcoal, which 
they love and need. An occasional drink of 
milk (warmed) is excellent, and they are very 
fond of it. Milk, however, should never be given 
them until immediately after they have been 
fed, for they will drink to excess of it; so much 
so, if they hold their heads to the ground, the 
milk will run from their mouths. Fresh water 
should be given (iithout ice in it) at least twice 
each day ; and twice a week put half a teaspoon- 
full of red pepper to a gallon of water. Pounded 
oyster-shells should always be where they can 
have easy access tothem. This furnishes the shell- 
making material which is difficult for them to 
secure in winter. Once in a while (twice a 
week or so) boil turnips or potatoes thoroughly 
and mix with your soft food. It should be re- 
membered in summer—when fowls lay well— 
what a variety of food they are enabled to get, 
and if we expect eggs in cold weather, when 
they are deprived of this egg-making food, a va- 
riety of food as near as possible such as they 
enjoy in summer must be furnished them. 
‘armers will find the extra attention will be a 
good investment. A writerin the Agricultural 
Gazette, (Eng.,) giving his experience with pure- 
bred poultry, says: “Since I regarded and treated 
my poultry like the rest of my yard farm-stock, 
£100 ($500) would not represent my yearly pro- 
fits.” This is the great secret of success—treating 
poultry like the rest of farm stock: this means 
— x them proper attention, wholesome food, 
c. Desmen, commence the new year by giving 
this method a trial; keep an account for your 
poultry ; charge them with food, credit them 


with eggs laid, fowls sold, eaten or raised,—and 
note at the end of the year whether they pay or 
not. If you have nothing but a flock of mon- 
grels, kill or dispose of all the cock birds; pur- 
chase two, three or more, as the size of your 
flock calls for, of white or brown Leghorns or 
Houdans. They can be purchased from reliable 
breeders at moderate prices, as they always have 
a surplus of male birds. 

You will be a-tonished—even the first season, 
but more so the second—at the increase in your 
egg supply and improvement in table qualities. 

Artificial Incubation. 

Incubaturs are coming to the front. Artificial 
hatching is an established fact. Many fanciers 
and poultrymen last season used incubators 
with as good a per cent. as they secured from 
their setting hens. There are some nine differ- 
ent makers of incubators in this country,—the 
Halstead machine, we believe, giving the great- 
est satisfaction. Mr. Halstead recently shipped 
48 incubators to Africa to be used in hatching 
ostrich eggs. In a future number we may have 
something further to say on this subject and give 
our readers an illustration, &c. 


Work for the Month—January. 


No season is more appropriate than this for 
the farmer, like any other business man, to re- 
view his past operations to see whether his 
plans admit of profitable amendment; to in- 
quire whether his work is properly adjusted to 
his means; whether old methods cannot be im- 
proved upon, past errors henceforth avoided, 
former successes broadened and extended, and 
old practices amended. This implies an exami- 
nation of old systems, the discarding of weak 
features and the apprehension of and adherence 
to paths which lead to success. Above all 
other things avoid the attempt to do too much, 
Concentration of thought, labor, manure, on 
smaller areas is what in most cases gives the 
best returns for the expenditure of all. 
Amongst the little things which are more im- 
portant than they look, and likely to prove very 
satisfactory at the end of the year, is the 


Keeping of an Account Book—In this, 
if no fixed system is followed, there may be at 
least noted down in detail the expenditures and 
receipts ; bills paid, sales on credit, labor charges, 
and all items which go to show the money opera- 
tions of the farm. An inventory should be 
taken at the beginning and another at the close 
of the year of the products on band and unsold, 
machinery, tools, stock and all other assets. A 
corresponding exhibit of liabilities. if any, will 
be usetul in showing the exact condition of the 
farm. The practice of entering every money 
transaction is one wonderfully satisfactory if 
persevered in faithfully, and the regular keeping 
of farm accounts is as essential toa farmer’s un- 
derstanding of the results of his business as it 
is in any other trade. The more complete they 
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are made, even if a minute statement is kept 
with every crop grown, and every field on the 
farm, the more profitable it will be. 

Manure Making.—Do not neglect to col- 
lect and mix together, during the frequent op- 
portunities which the winter usually affords for 
this work, the many substances to be tound on 
every farm and around the dwelling and grounds, 
which, if not injurious to health, are unpleasant 
to sight, but which, put in their appropriate 
place in the barn-yard or corpost-pile, increase 
the quantity of plant-food available for use on 
growing crops. Let the different kinds of ma- 
nures from the horse and cow stables, and the 
hog-pens, be mixed together and add to the 
mixture the muck, road scrapings, leaves, refuse 
from the house, slops, contents of privy vaults, 
&c., commingling the whole together as far as 
may be, and, if practicable, turning the whole 
over. 

Hen Manure is the most potent and valua- 
ble of any made on the farm, and should be 
kept by itself and carefully preserved in barrels 
or boxes under cover, mixing it with alternate 
layers of dry earth or coal ashes. It is very 
effective in the vegetable garden, and some 
growers compute its value equal to that of Peru- 
Vian guano. 

Grain Fields.—Be watchful thet water- 
furrows do not become filled up, and, obstruct- 
ing the flow of water, allow it to accumulate 
about the roots of the plants and thus subject 
them to winter-killing. 

Tobacco Beds.—As soon as practicable, 
should be accumulated materials for burning 
beds, which ought to be done as soon as the 
state of the weather allows. Early sowing is 
most successful as a rule, and a favorable oppor- 
tunity Jost may result in prolonged delay and 
disappointment. Select for the beds a location 
inclined to the South, well drained, and pro- 
tected from cold winds, and, having burned it 
over thoroughly, have the bed well and deeply 
dug and properly fined. Guano equivalent to 
500 Ibs. to the acre should be evenly spread and 
lightly raked iv, and the seed, at the rate of a 
tablespoonful to every 100 square yards then 
sown, half in one direction and the rest across it, 
and firmly rolled or trodden in. Around the 
beds a trench should be dug to prevent the in- 
flowing of any surface water. 

Live-Stock demands at this season more 
than usual care. Good shelter, abundant and 
regular feed, are prime essentials to their doing 
well. Working aniuials ought net to be ex- 
posed more than is necessary to storms, but 
exercise is desirable, and over-feeding to be 
avoided as injurious as the reverse. Keep 
young cattle and colts growing and thriving, 
otherwise they are going back. Milk cows 
ought to have warm, well-ventilated quarters, 
and fortunate fur them and for their owner if 
he has been provident enough to secure a 
supply of mangels, carrots, ruta-baga or pars- 
nips to aid by their succulence and health-pre- 
serving qualities in promoting the well-doing of 
his animals and increasing their flow of milk 
during the usual season of dry rations. 

Sheep ought to go into the fields when the 
weather permits; they are better there than 
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housed. Do not neglect to salt regularly and 
see that they have access to water. Hogs should 
have warm, clean quarters and abundant provi- 
sion of rough bedding material. See that they 
have clean drinking water, and provide their 
pens with ashes, charcoal and rotten wood, 
which act as alteratives and tonics. 

In this connection see elsewhere a paper 
from a correspondent, who we know speaks 
whereof he has experience, and who does not 
preach one way and practice another. 

Little Things.—Look after these now. A 
shingle or a slaie loose on a roof, a bolt wanted 
here, a board off there, a nail needed in one 
place, a fence down in another,—all these and a 
hundred other trifling jobs ought to be attended 
to before they become big ones. This is a good 
time to devote a few hours to straightening up 
these slight irregularities which everywhere 
exist, and, which, neglected because they are 
every body’s business, soon attain large propor- 
tions and involve large expense. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 





This month affords opportunity to the or- 
chardist and fruit-grower to look retrospectively 
at his operations during the past year, to weigh 
carefully those operations in the scales of “pro- 
fit and loss;” and when he finds that the prac- 
tice of a pet theory throws it into the “loss” ac- 
count, he has time this month to reason out the 
cause, and to add such improvements as will 
place it on the other side of the account at the 
end of another year’s trial. The fruit-growers 
of Maryland, as a whole, have no great reason for 
complaint, in the aggregate of their realization 
for 1878. True, in some parts of our State, 
where the fruit interests are among the leading 
industries, there have been very light receipts, 
but then this condition in one section is com- 
pensated for by the better state of affairs in an- 
other section; so that the grand total warrants 
the declaration that fruit-growing paid in 1878. 

This, too, outside of what it has profited those 
engaged in it, in the way of experience and edu- 
cation, in hand now, and ready for future guid- 
ance in the same business, which is annually 
growing and expanding, carrying along with its 
growth a bigher standard of intelligence, which 
is the great lever. 

There is no branch of fruit culture that has 
not got difficulties to be surmounted; as for in- 
stance in apple culture we have the borer, 
Codling moth, twig blight, &c. With the 
Pear follows blight of the worst type, thrip, 
&c. The peach has its enemies, in the form of 
borers or Grubs, Aphis, Yellows, &c., and when 
we write plum we always, almost instinctively, 
think of the Curculio; and so on all through. 
In grapes, and all kinds of small fruits not ex- 
cepted, we have the old adage verified, viz: 
“There are no gains without pains’—hence to 
combat these enemies successfully the operations 
must be guided by intelligence, as also the selec- 
tion of varieties in each branch, so that disap- 
pointment and loss may not follow, as soil, cli- 
mate, situation and adaptability to purpose in- 
tended are all matters to be carefully and intelli- 
gently considered; and now that the manual 
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operations are suspended, chance is given for 
mental equipment, which, if properly improved, 
is bound to leave its mark for the better. 

Our suggestions, then, under the head of The 
Orchard and Fruit-Garden for January, may be 
summarized as follows: “Study your calling.” 











Horticulture. 


District of Columbia Horticultural 
Society. 


A regular meeting was held on Wednesday, 
1ith December. s 

Jno. Saul had on exhibition cut flowers as 
follows: 1, Poinsettia pul. plenissima ; 2, Eu- 
eharis Amazonica; 3, Bouvardia Davidsoni 
and Elegans; 4and 5, Epiphyllums Russellianum 
and truncatum; 6, 7 and 8, Geraniums Leila, 
Dr. Denny and Summit of Perfection ; 9, Brow- 
allia elata cerulea; 10, Sonerila “Hendersoni; 
11, Primulas, Mrs. Jno. Saul and Miss Saul; 12, 
Lelia aibida ; 13, Odontoglossum Bictoniensis ; 
14, Cypripediums Venustum and Gusigne; 15, 
Camellia, double white; 16, Violets, Belle de 
Chatenay and White Czar; 17, Daphne indica 
odorata; 18, Adiantums Farleyense and 
gracellinum. As this is all Latin to your 
non-professional readers, and that many too 
may enjoy the beautiful ferns and delightful 
fragrance, I give a brief description of each by 
its number: 1, Rich crimson flowers, just the 
thing for floral ornaments; 2, Amazon Lilies, 
flowers of the purest white and delightfully 
scented ; 3, Crimson and white for bouquets; 4 
and 5, Cactus blossoms of rich violet colors; 6 
and 7, Zonale Geraniums of very distinct char- 
acters; 8, A double scarlet of a dwarf compact 
habit; 9, Very pretty blue flowers for bouquets ; 
10, Leaves beautifully mottled with white and 

ink flowers in profusion at this season; 11, 

inest double white seedlings, by Mr. Saul; 12 
and 13, Orchids, the former with white flowers 
tipped with violet, the latier with long purple 
spikes of flowers; 14, Two varieties of Chinese 
Lady Slippers; 16, Double and single V., and 
very fragrant; 18, Beautiful specimens of 
maiden’s hair ferns. 

Prof. Taylor, Microscopist of the United States 
Agricultural Department, delivered a very inter- 
esting lecture on ' 

Cry ptograms. 

After alluding to the fact that but very few 
eryptogramists of note were now living, and 
mentioning with complimentary terms the names 
ef Prot. Farlow, of Cambridge University, and 
Prof. Peck, Botanist of the State of New York, 
he proceeded substantially as follows: 

_Cryptogramous plants‘are divided into 5 grand 
divisions: Mosses, Lichens, Alge, (sea weeds,) 
Ferns, and Fungi. To this last division my 
remarks will be directed to-night. Of Fungi 
there are two characteristic divisions, the spori- 
ferous, with naked sporis; the sporidiferous, 
with the sporis in a cest or envelope. The vari- 
eus kinds of mould are well-known species of 
fungi. The black mould, so destructive to 


grapes, the potato rot, the common blue mou!d 
ef cheese and stale bread, were fully described. 
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Of blue mould, he said: certain advanced con- 
ditions of it produce ropy bread or ropy wine, 
the ropiness being caused by the threads or 
mycelium, which are the preducts of the ad- 
vanced stages af fermentation ; therefore yeast 
when in an advanced stage should not be used, 
and should be used only in the first or budding 
state. In this state it produces alcohel and car- 
bonic acid. 

Prof. Taylor ne himself specially to 
the description of various types of edible fungi, 
or mushrooms, etc., of which there are 165 vari- 
eties. Among these he noticed : 

1, Puff balls. While all the varieties are edi- 
ble when their flesh is white, the great puff ball 
is specially desirable as an article of food, as it 
may be cut in slices and fried as meat is cooked. 
This is found in various parts of the United 
States. But while all are edible, some of the 
smaller and warty varieties are not very palata- 
ble, though none are poisonous; 2, The Morel; 
3, The Maned, (Coprinus comatus ;) 4, Common 
meadow mushrooms; 5, The Spine-bearing 
mushroom; 6, The Silver Fungus, (Fistulina 
hepatica,) which grows upon oaks; 7, The 
Orange milk mushroom, (Lactasius deliciosus,) 
and which is marked with green spots; 8, The 
Oyster mushroom, (Agaricus ostrealus ;) 9, The 
edible pore mushroom, (Bolitus edulis,) and 10, 
The Bolyporus sulphuris, yellow on the under 
side, and which is found growing on trees. 

These fungi were iilustrated by beautiful 
drawings and diagrams. 

Poisonous fungi are very few in number. The 
edible varieties may be very generally determined 
by their pleasant smell and taste. After speak- 
ing of the fact that Europeans make great use of 
the various edible fungi, Prof. Taylor referred 
his hearers to his paper published in the Agri- 
cultural Report for 1876 on “The Cultivation of 
Edible Mushrooms.” 

(NoTE.—Potomac Fruit-Growers had no papers 
at Nov. or Dec. meetings. This is sent in place.) 

Washington, D. C. G. T. NEEDHAM. 





Floriculture, &c.,—January, 1879. 


By W. D. BrackeNRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown., Baltimore Co., Md. 





Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 


We desire it to be understood that, as a gen- 
eral thing, such suggestions which we from time 


'to time make are conceived more to meet the 
| wants of the rural portion of the readers of this 


magazine than the dwellers in our cities; yet of 
the latter we would by no means be unmindful, 
esteeming them as consumers, thereby giving 
tone and efficient aid in the advancement of 


| horticultural pursuits, and to such we would 
| say, let your influence continue. 


Proprietors and keepers of both suburban and 
inland homes need not stifle their energies, or 
otherwise delude themselves, that little work 
can be performed during the dead months of 


| winter, and we think it only requires a few 


hints to prove what we mean ; for instance it is 


| a good time to cut timber for making gates and 


fences, as well as stakes for raspberries and 
dahlias grape-vine trellises, &c, 
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Another kind of work that can be attended to 
in mild weather: that is, the grubbing out of old 
and unsightly trees, and such as may stand in 
the way of the perfect development of others, 
where at the first they may have been planted 
thick for mutual protection. 

Some pruning may also be necessary, and in 
the performance of this work we too often see 
more branches lopped off than is necessary in 
the balancing of the head or the future well- 
being of the tree; all that is usually necessary 
is only the removal of branches that have 
become overcrowded, or are crossing each 
other, will often be sufficient, observing not to 
cut close into the body of the tree. And where 
large wounds are made, it is a good plan to 
apply to these a thin coating of gum shellac or 
pitch. 

Stones can also be collected for draining 
purposes and paving gutters along the sides of 
roads and walks; while gravel should be 
hauled to top-dress old, and be on hand for the 
making of new walks and roads. In fact to an 
active mind a vast number of things necessary 
will uccur, which, by being done now, will 
relieve the operator much about the time 
essential spring work presses him hard. 

Long winter nights will also afford ample 
time and opportunity for a person to project 
and design for future improvements. These 
ought to be transferred to paper for future 
reference; and to carry out any design, the 
means and material to bring it to a satisfactory 
completion should also be duly considered, as an 
intelligent application of the means to the end 
is highly desirable. 

Greenhouse. 


For the decoration of our conservatories 
during the winter, there is scarcely any plant 
more profuse in its blooms during the winter 
than various kinds of Tropwolum Majus and 
T. Minor, the originals being natives of Peru, 
and their varieties being varied in color and 
habit. All succeed well in a temperature of 50 
to 60°, provided the pots are well drained and 
water given but moderately. We have found 
them do best where trained to a simple stake or 
flat trellis. They delight in a pure atmosphere 
and where they receive plenty of light. We 
think them entitled to more general cultivation 
than they now receive, on account of their 
qualities for decoration either when cut for 
table baskets or when growing in pots. A con- 
servatory that has half a dozen of plants of the 
best varieties of these, and a dozen plants of 
the white Carnation Jeerless, and as many 
more of the scarlet Carnation Waverly, (the 
latter having been raised by Mr. A. Hoen, 
Balto.,) with a goodly supply of Heliotropes, 
Sweet-scented Violets and Hyacinths, not for- 
getting a few pots of Mignonette, will have 
enough to gratify the olfactory organs of any 
reasonable number of persons. 

Any one desirous of having a large supply of 
free-flowering ,coarse plants during the winter, 
should grow Jabrothamnus carmine rosea, 
Abutilons of various kinds, Bignonia venusta, Calla 
Lilies and Hupatoriums, not forgetting a few 
specimens of the Marshal Neil Rose. All of 





these, to grow them well, will require a tempera- 
ture of 60 to 75 

Such standard articles as Camellias, Azaleas 
and Acacias will require to be watched so that 
they may not become " at the roots, which 
would be fatal to their flowering, particularly 
the Camellias ; these last should not be syringed 
when in flower. 








Bedding Plants. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The past summer has been one of those 
exceptional seasons that upset all our notions as 
to the best plants for American ribbon beds. 
Plants that have heretofore done well, failed 
entirely, while many, especially of the more 
delicate varieties of Coleus, which usually fail 
outside, did finely. 

The cause of all this was doubtless moist 
weather and extreme heat. Centaureas died out 
entirely in some places, and in other localities 
the Golden Feather Pyrethrum perished,—thus 
spoiling many a promising bed by breaking up 
the arrangement of colors. The result will be 
that people will be shy hereafter in planting the 
Centaureas, and were we in the trade we would 
touch them lightly the coming season. 

Still there isa need of some white-leafed plant, 
similar to the Centaurea. The old Cineraria 
Maritime or “Dusty Miller” stands the summer 
better, but its habit is not so graceful, nor is its 
leaf so white as Centaurea. Decidedly the best 
thing we have seen among all the silvery foliaged 
plants during the past summer, was the Glau- 


| cium Corniculatum, grown as an edging at the 








Rosebank Nursery, Govanstown. This is a 
species of Poppy, with velvety fern-like foliage 
of a greyish white color. The plant is perfectly 
hardy, but should be grown annually from seed 
for edgings, as it does not bloom the first season, 
and the young plants are much neater in habit 
than older ones. 

But still we would not advise cultivators to 
abandon the Centaureas, especially Centaurea 
gymnocarpa, as in our ordinary dry summers it 
is unsurpassed. Centaureas Candidissima is 
very fine, but always dies out te some extent in 
summer. 

But in forming our carpet and ribbon beds for 
next summer, why not make more use of the 
many easily-grown and neat flowering plants 
which are found in all our greenhouses. Any- 
thing to break up the horrid monotony of Coleus 
and Achryranthus which disfigures many a fine 
garden. 

No plant that we have makes a neater bed or 
more continuous bloom than the old Nierember- 


| gia Gracilis, and it is easily grown, either from 


seeds or cuttings. Then there are other old 
plants equally good. 

For a circular bed the following would be 
good: Centre, a good plant of Plumbago Cap- 
ensis ; around this a broad band of Nierembergia 
Gracilis, then a row of Cuphia Platycentra and 
an outer edging of Cuphia ot gaye s Such 
a bed, it seems to me, would be admirable toe 
“cool down” the glare of neighboring Coleus 
beds. We merely throw out the above as a sug- 
gestion, hoping that “Cedar Mount,” “N. F. F.” 
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| 
or some one else may follow up the cue and help | 


to suggest a greater variety of carpet bedding | 


plants. 

$v the bye, have any of your readers had any 
experience in bedding out Crotons ? Why should 
they not do well? We all know that it is almost 
impossible to give them too much sunlight and 
heat under glass, and we think if well supplied 
with water they would make a grand show out- 
doors. At any rate we expect to make an 
experiment that way next summer. 

HORTICOLA. 
Cottage under the Hill, December 12, 1878. 


The Vegetable Garden. 
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ing daily more suitable, and on that account 
less manure is required—in fact, the residue of 
that which was applied to the spring crops is 
generally found to be sufficient. 

Two other crops that ought to be manured in 
the same way are onions and the larger kinds of 
strawberries; but as onions cannot be used up 
in time for celery and such like crops, it is best 
to sow them one side so as not to interfere with 
the plowing in July. 

Next we have the root crops, as parsnips, 


| salsify, carrots, mangolds and beets, which will 


It is not every one who will take the trouble 


at this season to map out either mentally or on 
paper the precise arrangement of the various 
kinds of vegetables and small fruits for the 
ensuing summer. Yet who has not known him- 
self or some other person in the busy seed-time 
wondering where would be the best spot to sow 
or plant for this or that crop? Depend upon it 
the only successful method of “running” 
garden is to “forecast the future whole” —to know 
where each kind of fruit and vegetable is to be 
located and to make our preparations accord- 
ingly. Without this forethought one cannot 
act intelligently in the matter of distributing 
manure, nor can he take advantage of the little 
helps that will suggest themselves towards an- 
ticipating the busy season of spring. The mar- 
ket gardener, confining himself to such vegeta- 
bles as he finds most remunerative, and the land 
being specially adapted to his crops, has merely 
to give some attention to proper rotation and to 
allot such amount of surface to each product as 
his marketing experience will dictate. But it 
frequently happens that those who do gardening 
for private families have to work land but poor- 
ly adapted for the purpose, and such men, having 
to fill large expectations, would do well to make 
their calculations several months ahead. Asa 
general rule we should imitate the market gar- 
deners as far as practicable. Theirs is the per- 
fection of soil culture; and gardeners (and 
farmers too, for that matter,) would do well to 
approximate to ¢/eir practice as far as prudence 
will permit, Following up this suggestion we 
should manure he«vily and broadcast a portion 
of our best soil, and plant with early cabbage, 
cauliflower and beet, with radishes and lettuce 
between the rows; and for fall crops, on the 
same land, we may plant celery, pickles, string 
beans, herbs, &c. 

I would here notice the seeming recklessness 
with which the gardener doses the above crops 


the | 


with manure, when, perhaps, there appears but | 


little left for the great variety of other crops he 
is expected to raise. The philosophy of the 
practice lies here: A cool growing season is the 
desideratum for crops maturing in June and 
July equally with those maturing in fall; but as 
the weather is getting gradually more unfavora- 
ble our only chance of success is to plant early 
and to force them rapidly forward with abund- 
ance of manure. To neglect this is to invite 
failure. The succession crops, on the other 
hand, have the advantage of the weather becom- 


| bed. 


| 


give very fair returns on lighter land manured 
moderately in the drill. These should be grown, 
if possible, on the same plot or field for the sake 
of keeping up a proper rotation. 

Ground must be reserved for late cabbages, 
cauliflower, &c., but it should, if possible, be 
such land as can be plowed in the driest July 
weather. A good authority recently told the 
readers of this magazine that good corn-land 
would be found suitable for a vegetable garden. 
This must be taken with some allowance. Some 
of our Maryland soils can be worked at corn- 
planting time, but at midsummer the plow 
would hardly make a scratch on the baked sur- 
face, and of course late cabbage could not be got 
in. Early peas may precede the cabbage. Tur- 
nips may follow early potatoes, sweet corn, &c. 
It will save much labor to have melons, cucum- 
bers and squash planted near together. Furrow 
out with the plow, manure, cover, level, and 
sow in rows. Those who adopt this plan must 
of course buy fresh seed yearly. It would 
extend this article too long to mention every- 
thing, but I may add that it is not well to have 
strawberries, raspberries and currants year after 
year on the same spot They should have a 
regular course of rotation and new plantations 
should be made annually or biennially ; much 
finer fruit will thus be produced. 

Baltimore Co., Md. JoHN WATSON. 


Asparagus Culture. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

At your request I will give my mode of grow- 
ing asparagus, although I do not claim anything 
new. My experience has been mostly confinec 
to the cultivation of old roots that have already 
served two generations. We have had the same old 
roots in cultivation forty-one years, and have 
transplanted them several times. The transplant- 
ing is done in this wise: run out a trench with a 
barshare plow by going each way, then fill the 
furrow half full of good manure (hog-pen 
manure is good ;) turn the soil back on the ma- 
nure with the plow, level off with a rake or rub- 
ber, then set the crowns or roots about fifteen 
inches apart on the ridge thus made, burying 
them three or four inches deep. 

Some growers prefer planting the seed where 
they wish the asparagus to grow, but I would 
prefer to raise the plants in a well-cultivated 
The plants are quite small for the first 
year or two and can be better attended to in a 
bed. My process of after-culture is to cut off 
the tops after frost in the fall, and apply a good 
dressing of manure on the top. Then early in 
the spring put on a sharp harrow, and, if it is 
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not heavy, weight it down and give the bed a 
thorough working. After the asparagus makes 
its appearance, the weeds and grass should be 
kept in check as with any other crop. How 
many years asparagus will continue to increase 
in size I do not know, but I am satisfied it is 
best to move the roots once in seven or eight 
years; they become thickly matted together in 
that length of time and become more spindling. 
We have removed ours three times in forty 
years and they need moving again now, as from 
a single row the bed is now about two feet wide 
and so compact that it is almost impossible to 
work it up, and there are roots enough to plant 
at least twenty times the space. I would like to 
give away a large proportion from our bed in the 
spring, as a good rooting up would almost serve 
the purpose of a regular transplanting. 
Wm. Jno. THomas. 
Clifton, Montgomery Co., Md. 


—* 


Home Department. 








A Few Thoughts for the New Year. 


The end of the old year meeting the beginning 
of the new one gives us a point of much obser- 
vation, of which most people are wont to avail 
themselves, either that they may gather up and 
review their past experience or else to lay plans 
for the future, usually prefaced by a vast array 
of “good resolutions.” 

If the outlook in either direction be through 
an atmosphere unclouded by our own selfishness, 
we cannot fail to discover much that is worthy 
of our most serious contemplation; and more- 
over these landmarks of time duly recognized 
ure great helps toward the development of all 
ennobling purposes. To view with a spirit of 
thankfulness the blessings that have befallen 
our pathway, though at times obscured by pass- 
ing trials, is to be better prepared for whatever 
the future may hold in store for us. 

If so be that we have conscientiously endeav- 
ored to do our duty in that station of life in 
which it pleased God to place us, and in our 
review we discover, as we needs must, many 
mistakes iuto which we have fallen, even these 
may prove the very lessons we required to con- 
vince us of our own fallibility,—thus making us 
less self-reliant in the future. 

I think I am safe in asserting that efforts 
toward improvement in our home life are the 
very bardest to carry out. It really seems as if 
more moral courage is required to assert or 
maintain an individual conviction of any needed 
reform here than elsewhere. Home folks are so 
quick to detect any change of manner or 
expression, and too often so merciless in com- 
menting thereupon ; and have not most of us at 
some time been entertained or overcome by one 
of those embodiments of impish propensities, a 
younger brother or sister, whe, detecting an 
unusual restraint ef tongue or temper, was sure 
to call attention to it, or, what was worse, bring 
their arts to bear in a regular assault upon our 
most vulnerable point. Among the older mem- 

bers of a household, however, the want of tact 
or sympathy is less pardonable. Our own 
experience should teach us the unhappy effect 


of being told, if not in words, yet by some sign 
we understand as well—“there, I told you so” 
or “I knew it wouldn’t last.” 

The usual bearing toward each other of the 
different members of a family who have grown 
up together, is to so great an extent what early 
training and association have made it, that it 
| seems almost useless to endeavor to modify or 
improve it by a few chance words; yet in these 
times when we are naturally disposed to more 
serious reflection, it may be that a trifle will 
| arrest the attentive and cause some of us to 

question at least whether we have really berne 
| gut in our home associations the loving and 
tender consideration we received in our child- 
hood. Possibly parents whe themselves pos- 
sessed the requisite gentleness and torbearance, 
were wanting in qualifications necessary to 
shape the bearing of their children; often they 
began to go out from them. We may thus have 
acquired habits we know to be wrong, but the 
misfortune is, we are so easily beguiled into an 
' idea that these are manish or womanish, because 

they are of our own choosing and net our 
| mothers’ leading—and so the do-and-dare spirit, 
| a power for good if rightly directed, leads us 
into misguiding influences. If, however, there 
is behind this any true nobility of nature, which 
revolts at meanness or untruth, is pure and 
unselfish, we may look with much confidence 
to their overcoming the evil, and yet prove to 
be good men and women. Evil influences and 
associations should unquestionably be avoided, 
and it is our most solemn duty to keep our 
children as far from them as possible, just as we 
would from an infectious disease, but let us be 
careful not to impress too strongly the idea that 
moral disease is incurable. The result may be 
similar to that of letting a patient from bodily 
disease think himself beyond hope. We all 
know how this would almost preclude the 
possibility of recovery. It is well for us to bear 
in mind in our dealings with ourselves and 
others that “The heart that has outgrown its 
childhood must root out its own faults; no 
reproof can weaken their hold without a corres- 
| ponding effort from within.’ KALMIA. 


-_—_ ———- e 





True Economy in the Household. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


There is probably no other subject command- 
ing such universal interest as that of economy, 
and yet so little understood. It has, in these 
much-abused times, become almost a by-word 
among all classes of people ; let us hope with 
some progress toward the comprehension of its 
true meaning. It is a misfortune and an almost 
irremediable one, that the class among whom 
| economy is most needed have the least chance 
| to practice its principles, or even to learn what 
| they really are. Those who from dire necessity 
| live from hand to mouth, go on each day increas- 
| ing the difficulty. It is only those who can 
| command the wherewith to lay in their stores at 
wholesale prices, who at all realize the economy 


of so doing. The same principle operates in the 
buying a good substantial article of necessity at 
a larger price than an inferior one would cost, 


| 
| 
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but of greater proportionate value probably than 
the difference in price would indicate. The 
person whose daily wages simply meet the 
daily want, is in no condition to avail him er 
herself of these advantages, and must therefore, 
whether or not he understands it, go on, with- 
out the chance to practice the economy of his 
small means, which the man of larger means 
has the power to do. If the working man could 
only realize the advantage he gains through the 
saving of enough of his hire at the very begin- 
ning in order to enable him to buy his pro- 
visions for cash in larger quantities than they 
usually procure, thus getting some headway, 
his chances of improving his condition would 
be vastly increased. But this is not what I had 





in my mind to say when I entered upon the | 


subject. I want more particularly, considering 
that I am addressing through the “Home 
Department” the families of farmers, to impress 
upon them the fact that economy does not 
necessarily mean saving. It is often the case 
that the truest econemy lies in the use of things. 
It is not uncommon for the farmer to carry to 
market so much of the butter and eggs for 
instance, that the family have not enough left to 


| providing for his table. 





the necessary outlay, with less chance of resto- 
ration of the health thus endangered. No one 
would presume to accuse a farmer of the most 
modest pretensions of any want of liderality in 
While his potato bin 
and pork barrels are well filled, he ruvs his 
hands with profound satisfaction ; he seems to 
say in all his movements, I have full and plenty 
of everything—who need want for more? My 
good friend, you feed yourself and family from 
that meat you have so carefully put away, be it 


| pork or beef, and rely also upon your petatoes, 
} and if by good luck you have a cabbage-bed 
| properly cared tor, that much the better; but 
| let these be your dependence for a long cold 


winter, und I will venture to say the spring 


| will tind your wife and daughters minus roses 


in their cheeks or spring in their heels. There 


| will be a lack of vital force to meet the exhaust- 
| ive demands of the coming summer upon their 


provide good palatable food for themselves. If | 


he studied the principles of economy, he would 
understand that it is of the utmest importance 
that the family stomach is well provided for. 
It secures first, the sinews of war—the strength 
necessary for the performance of their duties ; 
and furthermore often supersedes the doctor’s 
bills, which wé all know amount up much faster 
than the proceeds of eggs and butter. No one 
values more than myself the presence of a good 
physician in time of need, but do let us for our 
own sakes need him as little as we can. The 
family physician would often tell you, but for 
fear of giving offence, that some chronic diffi- 
culty, which he in vain labors to remove, was 
due entirely to the want ot the proper kind of 
food. He is at liberty to prescribe nutritious 
food for his patient, although perchance it may 
be too late to restore the wasted health and 
bodily comfort; but were he to tel] you that 
every member of your family absolutely needed 
the same careful nurture in order to avert the 
same or like difficulties as those of his patient, 
you would be apt to think bim meddlesome. I 
believe it is only delicacy that prevents physi- 
cians from very often turning their attention to 
the seemingly well members of a family where 
they have been called to attend those past all 
prospect of recovery; skill and experience 
enabling them as they do to detect in the languid 
movement, the complexion, the eye, or perhaps 
the little hacking cough, indications of wasting 
vitality which escape tiie notice of daily asso- 
ciates and unskilled observers. All honor to 
the good family doctor, who, forgetting or not 
caring what constraction is put upen his so 
doing, compels the attention of those interested, 
and ere it is too late gives nature a chance, with 
suitable food, and needed rest and care, to 
restore health and tone to the system. If the 
threatened life is worth saving, (and whose is 
not ?) true economy demands that it should be 
done by some immediate trouble and expense, 
rather than waiting until such attention is forced 


energies ; and so it comes to pass in course of 
time, be it long vr short, that many a one falls a 


| victim to disease superinduced by a lack of the 


kind of food nature demanded. 

I am not prepared te go into a discourse upon 
food in general, but I do want to impress upon 
every one responsible for the family provisiun 


| in those things the importance of keeping a 
sharp lookout for the family table, before calcu- 


lating upon market returns. The kitchen gar- 


| den ought to be well cared for, even though it 


be at some sacrifice of field crops, and careful 
cousideration will discover this to be true 
economy. The produce of the poultry yard 
should be liberally interspersed between the 
supplies from the barrel of salted meats and 
bacon. Let potatoes or corn be carried to 
exchange for groceries and dry goods, rather 
than too large a share of eggs, butter and chick- 
ens should be set apart for such purposes. 
Depend upon it you will get rich quite as fast ; 
there will be less outlay necessary to bolster up 
your health, and everybody will feel so much 
better able to do his or her part toward carving 
the family fortune, and moreover there will be 
some spirit left to enjoy the fortune when it is 
won. 

Where the family table is spread from day to 
day with little or no variation from the salt 
meat, potatoes, indifferent bread, poor tea and 


| coffee, it does not by any means fojlow that the 


fault lies with the master of the house. Natur- 
ally he would be more indifferent to the quality 
of his food, bringing to it an appetite born of 


| out-doer exercise; yet not having observed or 


| blame. 


been bothered with the preparation of what is 
set before him, be is apt to have a full apprecia- 
tion of anything nice, and enjoy it proportion- 
ately. According to my limited observation it 
is oftener the women of the family whe are to 
They do not make the best of what 
they have ; are far more concerned about the 


| decoration of their houses or persons; would 
| rather have a fine dress or bonnet occasionally, 


or a carpet for the parlor, with poor living, than 
good living without them. Ifa good well-spread 
table is aimed at, as it should be in every house- 
hold, it is surprising bow far the careful, pains- 
taking use of very simple material will go 
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toward providing it. Care in everything be- 
longing to it is synonymous with true economy. 
If « meal is served at the time every one has a 
right to look for, those who are called to it will 
be almost sure to come in a good humor, which 
goes far toward giving zest to whatever is pro- 
vided. Thus plain and simple fare may satisfy 
where more extravagant preparations might be 
looked for if the dispositions were soured by 
long waiting. Scarcely any one will question 
as to the effect of tidiness and cleanliness upon 
the appetite,and whatever helps to give it a 
good healthy tone is economy, and, as a rule, 
what pleases the appetite does one the most 
goed. 

We owe it to the capacity for enjoyment 
which is inherent with most people to take a 
reasonable share of it in our homes, in our 
social relations, and in gratifying all the right- 
eous demands of our natures, provided we 
have our own means with wiich to accomplish 
it; this is true economy, as will be proven in 
the preservation of health and of our faculties, 
thus extending our usefulness in the world. 

Most farmers bave greater variety in their 
employment, and meet and compare notes with 
their neighboring farmers more frequently than 
their wives and daughters do, and therefore it 
often happens that they (the wives and daugb- 
ters) go plodding on in their daily round of 
duties which after a while might as well be a 
tread-mill for all the variety it affords, and 
unless the men of the family will see to it that 
they, too, have opportunities for meeting their 
friends and enjoying such sweet pleasures as 
the neighborhood affords, they will have cause 
to wonder before long what it is that makes 
them seem so different from other people ; they 
have not those little arts of dress and tricks of 
manner which so please their liege lords when 
they go elsewhere. They have no counversa- 
tion, because they know of only such things as 
they are weary of thinking about; what wonder 
is it if they are eclipsed by people of more 
rivileges, but with not half their real worth. 
t is true economy to give your family facilities 
for social intercourse consistent with your 
means; to let their dress be such as will make 
them feel at ease in the dest society open to 
them, and to give them good healthy food for 
their minds, such as will make their leisure 
hours a pleasure and prefit to them. Given these 
requisites, there is no more prolific soil for 
nature’s noble men and women than the aver- 


age farmer’s household. CERES 
*“@-+ 
Home Topics—Recipe for Chow- 
Chow. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Having neither time, inclination, nor ability 
even, to contribute a weighty article, yet with 
your permission I will step in and chat a while 
with the worthy sisters who control the Home 
Department of the Farmer. 

To Sister Ceres, who writes concerning winter 
quarters and advises farmers’ families to make 
every-day use of their parlors, 1 would say yea 
and amen to it. But as to the furniture being 
too fine to use, why, bless me! there is no dan- 


ger. That isn’t a fault with farmers’ homes 
generally. They are apt to be on the other 
extreme, and not be half so good as they ought 
to be. Such as we have, however, we can cer- 
tainly afford to make faithful every-day use of 
it; and if there is a good reason why it should 
be no better than it is, let us not allow ourselves 
to get “ruffled” over the inevitable, but “accept 
the situation” and bring all our art to bear to 
brighten up our homes and make as attractive 
as possible our plain surroundings, and, my 
friends, we can do wonders in that line when we 
are disposed to try. But I shall not follow out 
that train of thought, for it would take chapters 
to exhaust the subject; so I turn to those re- 
cipes. How we housekeepers dote on recipes, 
and fondly turn to them the first thing in glanc- 
ing over a new book! Mrs. T. A. H., I tried 
your recipe for baked pears, also your way of 
cooking tomatoes, and found them very nice; 
but you did not enclose your recipe for pastry. 
How did you happen to neglect so important an 
item? I pause for « reply. [It is in this 
issue.—#d.] With shame and confusion I ac- 
knowledge tnat I forgot all about that recipe 
for chow-chow; but I hand it in to-day with a 
vague idea of somehow better Jate than never. 
I am greatly pleased with the Home Department 
of the Furmer. May it be crowded cach month 
with hints and helps, with advice, :ecipes and 
housekeepingitems generally. With these wishes 
I make my signature, FARMER'S WIFE. 
Kent Co., Md. 


Cuow-CHow.—} peck green tomatoes, large 
head cabbage, 6 large onions, 1 dozen cucum- 
| bers, 2 dozen small onions, ¢ pint grated horse- 
|radish, 4 pound white mustard-seed, 4 ounce 
celery seed, + teacup ground pepper, 3 tuble- 
| Spoons tumeric, and 2 tablespoons brown sugar. 
Cut the cabbage, onions and cucumbers in small 
pieces and pack in salt over night; then drain 
jand mix all the other ingredients; pack in a jar 
and pour boiling vinegar over to cover well; do 
this three mornings. Then have one box good 
mustard mixed with 3 pint salad oil; mix very 
smooth and pour the boiling vinegar slowly 
over, stirring it to keep from lumping; then 
pour it over the chow-chow. 





Domestic Recipes. 


To Make Purr Paste.—2 ounces less of 
| butter than flour is the proportion. The paste 
should be of a light brown color. If the oven 
is too slow, it will be soft and clammy; if too 
| quick, it will not have time to rise 9s it ought. 
‘Sift the flour through a hair sieve into a broad 
deep pan. Lay aside } of it in a corner of your 
paste-board to roll and sprinkle with. After 
washing, squeeze the butter hard with your 
j hands, and shape it into a round ball. Divide it 
into 4 equal parts; lay them on one side of your 
board, and have on hand a glass of cold water. 
Cut 1 of the 4 pieces of butter into the pan as 
small as possible. Wet the contents of the pan 
gradually with a little water, (too much will 
|make it tough,) and mix well with the point of 
'a knife, (large case-knife;) do not touch it with 
your hand. When the dough is shaped into a 
lump, sprinkle some of the flour that was laid 
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aside on the middle of the board, and lay the 
dough upon it, turning it out of the pan with 
the knife. Flour the rolling-pin and the lump 
of paste, roll the paste out thin, quickly and 
evenly, pressing on the rolling-pin very lightly 
Then take the 2d of the 4 pieces of butter, and, 
with the point of your knife stick in little bits 
at equal distances all over the sheet of paste 
Sprinkle over some flour and fold up the paste 
Flour the board and rolling-pin again, and then 
a little flour on the paste, and roll it out a second 
time. Stick the third piece of butter all over 
the sheet in little bits, throw on some flour, fold 
up the paste, and sprinkle a little more flour on 
the dough and rolling-pin; roll it out a, third 
time, always pressing it lightly. Stick it over 
with the fourth and last piece of butter, throw 
on a little more flour, fold up the paste, and then 
roll it to a large round sheet; cut eff the sides 
s0 as to make the sheet of a square form, and 
lay the slips of dough on the square sheet ; fold 
it up with the trimmings on the inside, lay it on 
a plate, and set it away in a cool place, but not 
where it will freeze, as that will make it heavy 
When ready to use bring out the paste, flour 
your board and rolling-pin and roi] eut your 
paste with a short quick stroke, pressing the 
pin rather harder than when you put in the 
butter. If the paste rises in blisters it will be 
light unless spoiled in the baking 
Waite Mountain CakE.—1 pound of flour, 
1 pound of white sugar, 4 pound of butter, 
6 eggs, 1 teacupful of sweet milk, 1 small 
teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in the milk, 
and 2 teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar mixed 
with the flour. Add 1 teaspoonful of the same 
flavoring you use for the icing, and bake in 
jelly-cake tins four in number 
FROSTING FOR THE CAKE.—1 sheet of Russia 
isinglass dissolved in a small teacupful of boiling 
water; stir in 2 pounds of pulverized white 
sugar; flavor with vanilla, lemon or almond. 
When the cakes are baked, put 1 upon a plate ; 
frost the top and sides over, then lay on another, 
making the edges even with a knife. Frost that 
in the same manner, and so on until all are done, 
and the White Mountain is finished. It is an 
elegant ornament for the tea-table, and a nice 
dessert. This way of making frosting is good 
for all kinds of cake 
ELEGANT Rusks.—Beat 7 eggs well, and mix 
with 4 pint of new milk, in which have been 
melted 4 ounces of butter; add 1 cupful of yeast 
and 3 ounces of sugar, and put them by degrees 
into as much flour as will make a light paste, 
and set it to rise over night. In the morning 
add flour and knead it well. Set torise again ; 
when sufficiently light make into rusk; put in 
buttered pans, let rise again, then bake imme- 
diately. 
CHICKEN SaLap.—Cut into very small bits 
the lean meat of a cold chicken, mince fine a 
bunch of celery, and mix with the chicken. 


Boil 4 eggs hard; when cold, mash the yolks | 
smooth. <A spoonful of salt, 1 of cayenne | 


pepper, 2 of mustard, 3 of vinegar and a wine- 

glass of sweet oil. Pour this upon the meat, 

stirring with a silver spoon. Turkey and veal 

may be prepared in the same way. MRB38. T. A. H. 
‘airlee, Kent Co., Md. 


Useful Recipes 


To Dress Rassit-skins.—Sprinkle with salt 
for two days, letting it lay exposed to the air, 30 
as to gather plenty of moisture ; shake or scrape 
off what is loose, and rub on powdered alum— 
a couple of teaspoonfulls for a rabbit or muskrat- 
skin or a pint fora deer-skin; rub a small thin 
skin, at the end of the third day’s exposure, 
with alum until it is pretty dry. A large thick 
skin must be “alumed” a week. Skins will be 
white, and not red, on the under side when 
cured by this process, and make excellent rugs 
or garments, as no poison is used. 

A Cure For DrpHtTHERta.—The celebrated 
Dr. Field, during the ravages of diphtheria in 
England a few years since, used the following 
remedy: A teaspoonful of flowers of brimstone 
in a wineglass of water, stirred with the finger 
rather than a spoon, as sulphur does not readily 
amalgamate with water; when well mixed use 
as a gargle and swallow. In extreme cases, 
where the fungus was too nearly closed to 
allow gargling, he blew the sulphur through a 
quill into the throat, and after the fungus had 
shrunk, then gargled. If the patient cannot 
gargle, sprinkle the flowers of brimstone on a 
live coal and let him inhale the fumes. Brimstone 
kills every species of fungus in man, beast and 
plant. Dr. Field never lost a patient from 
diphtheria during all his immense practice 

PoLtIsH FOR FLoors.—One pound of bees- 
wax, one quart of benzine—the beeswax melted 
soft, to which udd the bepzine; put them over 
a range or stove, the fire closely covered, as ben- 
zine is highly inflammable ; stir together till well 
mixed. These are the proportions ; the quantit 
must depend upon the space to be prance 
Apply to the floor, first making it clean, and rub 
in thoroughly. It shows the grain of the wood, 
and makes a permanent polish, growing better 
by use and rubbing in. f is free of dust, and 
clean, and is not laborious to take care of, twice 
a year rubbing, and sweeping, so to say, witha 
broom in a flannel cover. 

WHITEWASH FOR A SMOKED CEILING.—For 
the first coat mix to every two quarts of white- 
wash one cup of fine sifted ashes. This will 
prevent the smoke from striking through. After 
this another coat may be put on in the ordinary 
manner 

To Poutsu Brass.— Oil of vitriol, one ounce; 
sweet oil, one-half gill; pulverized rottenstone, 
one gill; rain water, one and one-half pints 
Mix und shake when used. Apply with a rag, 
and polish with old woolen 





Meehan’'s ‘‘Native Flowers and Ferns 
of the United States.’’ 





We have received from the publishers the 
first four parts of the 2d volume of this hand- 
some work, which they promise (and the promise 
is made good by those numbers) shall be as 
| interesting and varied as the first,and that more 
| attention will be paid to Ferns than heretofore. 
| The publication is sold only by subscription at 
| 50 cents a part; and Mr. A. De Katow, 284 

South street, is the agent for Baltimore 
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BALTIMORE, JANUARY 1, 1879. 


Clubs and Renewals 


We appeal again to our friends to give us what 
aid they can in extending the circulation and 
usefulness of the American Farmer for the com- 


ing year. The investment, which is but a small 
one, cannot, we think, but be many times re- 


turned to every farmer who reads the issues for 


a year. The low club rate makes the price 
practically $1 a year, and none of our present 
readers but could by some effort handsomely 
increase our list. 

Additional names can be added to clubs at 
any time, and there is no necessity for all the 
papers to go to one post-office. 

Subscribers will please remember, however, that 
the club rate does not apply to single subscrip- 
tions, and that those who do not renew in clubs 
will be expected to pay the regular subscription 
price of $1.50. 


Our TeERMs for 1879 will be as announced 
heretofore: Single subscription, $1.50; clubs 
of five, $5; to any person sending ten names 
and $10, an extra copy will be sent free. 


€# Remit when practicable by postal money- 
order or by registered letter. Where fractions 
of dollars are to be sent, postage stamps will 
answer. Send three and and one-cent stamps. 
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The American Farmer and the Grange. 


The need has been greatly felt since the intro- 
duction of the grange into Maryland, of some 
means of communication between its member- 
ship, giving information of grange events, and 
offering a medium for interchange of views and 
experiences. At the recent meeting of the State 
Grange, upon the suggestion of one of its officers, 


the executive committee was requested to ascer- 


tain whether any arrangement could be made by 


| Which the American Farmer could be brought 


into closer connection with the grange organi- 
zation, and undertake to do this necessary work, 

The proprietor acquiesced at once as to the 
desirability of such publication, and agreed to 
give space to all grange matters of general 
interest. Thereupon the circular given below 


was issued by the executive committee. 


There is one point we wish to be understood. 


There is no change in the position of the Farmer. 


It is transformed into an 
It is the 


association 


not organ of the 


organ of no individual or 


It gives its hearty help to every 
deserving work, freely and gladly; but its con- 
ductors do not surrender their judgment or con- 
science, and while it will in the future, as in the 
past, heartily support the desirable objects tbe 
grange seeks to attain, it will not be debarred, 
should occasion arise, to express its dissent from 
any action taken which it might believe to be 
wrong or unwise 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Maryland State Grange, 

BALTIMORE, December 13, 1878. 
To the Officers and Members of the 

Subordinate Granges in Maryland : 

The State Grange of Maryland, at the instance 

of its Committee on the Good of the Order, has 
referred to this committee, heartily endorsing 
the same, a proposal to make acloser connection 
between the AMERICAN FARMER and the State 
organization. 

HE AMERICAN FARMER is an agricuitural 
periodical published in this city by Bro. WM. B. 
Sanps, Lecturer of Glencoe Grange, No. 160, 
and Secretary of Baltimore County Grange, No. 
13. It is an interesting and useful publication 
asa farm journal, and is, besides, the only one in 
this section exhibiting any decided sympathy 
with the grange organization. It contains re- 
ports of the proceedings of the various divi- 
sions of the Order in the State; serves as a 
medium for communicating intelligence among 
the membership; publishes addresses, lectures 
and reports made in the several subordinate, 
county and State organizations, articles on 
emg grange topics, on the principles under- 
ying the Order and the objects it seeks to ac- 
complish, and serves as a record of its progress 
and achievements. 
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In view of this, and in conformity with the 
action of the State Grange, this committee re- 
commend to the subordinate granges throughout 
the State that they enlarge as far as may be 

racticable the circulation of the AMERICAN 

“ARMER among their members, believing, as 
they do, that the advantage to be gained from 
such widened circulation in the granges will be 
the greater diffusion of correct information as to 
the purposes of our Order, the advance it is 
making, and the benefits to be derived from its 
operations by communities and individuals, as 
well as an increase of interest in the Order and 
its work. Fraternally, 

JOS. T. MOORE, State Master. 

Tuos. F. SHEPHERD, 

Gro. THomas, 

Epp. L. F. Harpcast ie, | 

P. A. BowEn, ; 

Gro. Wo. SMITH, 

Joun Dopp, 


Hrecutive 
Committee 
Ma. 8. G. 





Obituary. 


The closing days of the year bring the sad news | 


of the death of two gentlemen well known by 
name and character to the readers of the Ameri- 


can Farmer, and closely connected by ties of | 


intimate friendship with its editors. 

Cot. EpwarRpD WILkrns died at his farm, 
Riverside, Kent Co., Md., on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, after a very short illness, aged 65 years. He 
was among the most intelligent, enterprising and 


successful of the farmers of Maryland, devoted | 


to his profession, earnest in every effort to ad- 
vance it, and liberal in extending to his brother- 
farmers counsel and encouragement gained by 
long experience and close observation in the 
varied fields he had explored. 

Col. Wilkins was a pioneer in the extensive 
growing of peaches on the Eastern Shore of 
this State, and was renowned for the extent of 
his orchards, supposed to be the largest in the 
world. His interest in agriculture was not con- 
fined, however, to this branch. We may say, 
indeed, that he was concerned in every depart- 
ment ; grain, pear and grape-growing, improved 
stock, the dairy, all were subjects on which his 
active mind was constantly engaged. He was one 
of the most agreeable of men in social intercourse. 
To a mind well trained and stored with know- 
ledge acquired from books were added habits of 
correct observation and a great fondness for in- 
vestigating in natural history and other sciences 
bearing upon agriculture. Not a profuse writer, 
what he wrote was clear and well digested, and, 
as our readers know, always of interest and 
practical value. 

Of most kindly and sympathetic manners, 
generous impulses, and a character and life which 
bore no stain, his useful and well-spent life closed 


| tranquilly at his beloved Riverside, which he 


had done so much to improve and adorn, and 
the open-handed hospitality of which, so grace- 
fully dispensed by him, is almost a proverb 
throughout the State. 

Dr. Geo. W. Bria@s, of Suffolk, Va., died on 
the 20th of December, at his residence in that 
place. He was widely and favorably known as 
an agriculturist and fruit-grower and as a writer 
for the agricultural press, sometimes under his 
own name and more frequently under the signa- 
ture of “Nansemond.” Of liberal education, 
a physician by profession, but a farmer by choice, 
enthusiastic in all that belonged to agriculture, 
of great energy of character, devoted to study, 
there were few farm topics upon which he was 
not able to throw some light and write with 
readiness and effect. 

Some month or two ago Dr. Briggs was 
appointed to the professorship of agriculture in 
the Agricultural College of this State, and went 
thither in the hope that the work to be done 
would be congenial and useful, but he had hard- 
ly fairly entered, we believe, upon the duties of 
his post before he was attacked by disease and 
compelled to relinquish it and return to his 
home, where, after some weeks of suffering, he 
passed away, lamented by the community in 
which he was universally respected and esteemed 
for his integrity and many virtues. 


A Handsome Testimonial, 


At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Maryland Horticultural Society it 
was resolved that, as the secretary of the soci- 
ety, Wa. B. Sanps, had for years, covering 
several annual and numerous montbly exhibi- 
tions, ‘“‘zealously furthered its objects at the 
expense of much of his time and labor, and 
without any compensation or reward,” it was 
due that some recognition should be accorded 
him for his services, and a suitable testimonial 
was ordered to be procured, and the president, 
Wm. H. Perot, Esq., requested to prepare an ap- 
propriate inscription for the same, expressing the 
society’s appreciation of the secretary's efforts 
for its success. 

A few days before Christmas Mr. Sands re- 
ceived the testimonial provided for. Itis in the 
shape of a silver fruit-stand most elaborately 
ornamented in repoussé work, with designs of a 
horticultural character—fruits, flowers and vines 
—and bearing on a shield the inscription, ‘“Pre- 
sented to Wm. B. Sands, by the Maryland Horti- 
cultural Society ;’ and on the base of its pedestal, 
“In token of appreciation of his gratuitous services 
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rendered during many years as secretary to the 
society.” 

The stand was manufactured by Mr. A. E. 
Warner, 135 Baltimore street, Baltimore, whose 
taste in this line is widely recognized, and is an 
useful and beautiful article which will ever be 
cherished by its recipient as a token of the ap- 
preciation of those with whom he has labored 
for the success of a good cause. The cost of the 
stand was so mething over $100. 


Agents of the American Farmer at 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Persons in and near Gordonsville, Va., are 
advised that Messrs. W. T. Sneed & Bro., of that 
place, are the duly accredited agents of the 
American Farmer. Their place is a resort for 
farmers seeking goods from their extensive 
stock, and the opportunity for forwarding their 
subscriptions at the same time will, we hope, be 
largely availed of. 

The State Agricultural Society. 


Attention is called to the statement on another 
page, from the late executive committee of 
this association, concerning the method and 
manner of the change in its control. 





(@e"Several communications from valued cor- 
respondents are crowded out of this issue, 
although we have exceeded our usual number 
of pages. 





Veterinary. 

HAVES IN Horses.—This disease is not 
easily cured, but it may be relieved. The follow- 
ing treatment is recommended : 

Give no dry feed of any kind. Water only 
moderately, and always some time after eating, 
and neyer soon after or before. Cut the hay or 
fodder, wet it thoroughly, sprinkle fine ground 
corn, oats, and rye-bran upon it, with a handful 
of salt, and a teaspoonful of ground gentian- 
root. Give only a common pailful of fodder, 
with four quarts of the feed, at one meal. 
Occasionally give a quart of linseed meal] to 
keep the bowels easy. See that the collar is 
loose, and does not press upon the throat. Ina 
short time the trouble will doubtless disappear. 

PaRALysis IN PiGs.—Pigs are frequently 
subject to a partial paralysis of the nerves of the 
lumbar region, by which motion of the hind 
quarters is rendered difficult or impossible. It 
sometimes results from inflammation of the 
covering membrane of the spinal cord, caused 
by exposure to cold. The remedy is to rub 
turpentine or mustard paste upon the loins, and 
to give a teaspoonful of saltpetre in the food 
once a day. Dry pens, and protection from 
rains in the hot season, are the best preventives. 

INFLAMMATION OF LuNGS IN CATTLE.— 
Prompt treatment is necessary, as delays are 












fatal. When a cough occurs in conjunction 
with fever, as shown by the running from the 
eyes, no time should be lost. A dose of one 
ounce of saltpetre should be given in the morn- 
ing, and two drams of extract of belladonna in 
the evening. These may be given in a drink 
of linseed gruel or a mash of bran or middlings. 
The body should be enveloped ina blanket, and, 
if the dung is hard and dry, a copious injection 
of warm soapy water may be given. When the 
labored breathing occurs, the case is generally 
— 

NDIGESTION IN Horses may frequently be 
removed by giving a pint of oil for two days in 
succession. Then give him a handful of mix- 
ture composed as follows: One pound of pow- 
dered charcoal and four ounces each of sulphur, 
ground ginger, and cream of tartar, well ground 
and mixed together. Be careful to give only 
the best and most nutritious food, and brush the 
coat well morning and night. 

Scours In Cows, or in any animal, is a 
symptom of the presence of some irritating sub- 
stance in the intestines. To treat it, give a pint 
of linseed-oil, and repeat the next day if it does 
not purge freely. After tnat give the most di- 
gestible food frequently, in small quantities, 
such as bran mash, boiled oats, linseed-meal, or 
ground oats and corn, with cut hay and some 
roots of some kind. 

CATARRH IN PouLTRY.—Procure a long 
feather, stripping off the barb, except at the 
end, wiere it should be clipped until as narrow 
on one side as the other. Make a solution of 
half an ounce of sulphate of copper ina teacup- 
ful of water, which should be kept in a clean 
bottle. Take a small quantity of this, dip the 
prepared feather into it and insert it into the 
nostrils, washing it after it is withdrawn each 
time in salt water; also wash the throat with 
the same solution. Make some pills of common 
soap, black pepper and flour and put a few of 
these down the throats of the birds three times 
a day. 


* 





The State Agricultural Society. 


To the Members of the Maryland 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association : 
The undersigned, members of your executive 
committee, desire to state that they approve of 
the protest made by their chairman against pro- 
ceeding with the election of officers of the asso- 
ciation, held at Raine’s Hall on the 26th of Sep- 
tember last, under the authority of the president. 
To remedy what was considered to be irregular 
and illegal in that election, your executive com- 
mittee called an election to be held “in the last 
week of October,” which is the time specified in 
the constitution for the “annual meeting,’ when 
officers of the association are “to be elected.” 
This would have given all our members, especi- 
ally those at a distance representing the agricul- 
tural interest of the State, an opportunity to be 
present at, and to participate in, the election 
But the president saw fit to countermand this 
call for a new election, and your executive ofti- 
cers were again thwarted in the effort to obtain 
a full and fair expression of the votes of mem- 
| bers of our association on the important ques- 
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tion of electing officers to manage its affairs and 
control its property. We have no disposition to 
make factious opposition to or to contest the 
election held at Raine’s Hall, which by eminent 
counsel has been declared to be legal; but we 
feel it to be our duty to call attention to the 
mode and spirit of conducting said election, as 
well as to the consequences likely to result from 
it. That a large majority of the ticket elected is 
composed of members of the Maryland Jockey 
Club—our tenants under a lease about to expire 
—is a most significant fact. It puts it in the 
power of the Jockey Club to renew its lease for 
an indefinite period and on its own terms, and 
thus to appropriate to its own use, without con- 
sideration, the valuable property of our associa- 
tion. 

The accommodating and liberal terms on 
which the property has been leased to said club 
is the best evidence that we have entertained no 
objection to the Jockey Club using it for a rea- 
sonable compensation. Butas in our opinion the 
State and city appropriations, with the liberal 
subscriptions of individuals (amounting alto- 
gether to about the sum of $150,000) applied to 
the purchase and improvements of Pimlico, were 
made for the benefit and promotion of the agri- 
cultural interests of the State, we cannot sur- 
render the trust confided to us as your executive 
officers without saying that we consider it would 
be a plain perversion of the interest and purpose 
of the contributors of the large sum of money 
that has been expended upon Pimlico to have 
this property taken possession of and used tor 
the benefit of another organization. Very re- 
spectfully, Joseru H. Rreman. 

E. L. F. HARDCASTLE. 

R. F. MAYNARD. 

JESSE SLINGLUFF. 

Cas. K. HARRISON. 

H. B. Hotton. 

G. S. HAINeEs. 

W.S. G. BAKER. 
December 2, 1878. 
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Baltimore Markets—December 31. 


Breadstuffs.— Flovr—The market is steady and 
firm in tone, but quiet. We quote: Howard Street Super 
$2.75(@3.25; do. do Extra $3.50@4: - o. do. Family $4.25 
$4.7°; do. do. do trade bra ds &Ne'.25; Western Super 
$2.75 3.25: do. Extra $3.50@4: do. Family $4.25@4.75; 
do. do. trade brands $'(a5.25; City Mills Super $2.75@ 
$3 25: do. do. Extra $3.50a4; do. do. Rio brands Extra 
$5.25 05.50: Spring Wheat Flour $404.50; Minnesota 
gates ener Fancy brands $6.25; Fine $2@2.50: Rye 

‘jour $3 2(a5.50; Corn Meal, City Mills ¥ br)., $2.65; ao. 
City Mills ¥ 1.0 ths., $1.05/@1.10; do. Western do. 85 cts.; 
Western Corn Chop ao. 75@80 cts. 

Wheat.— Southern steady and firm, Western dull.— 
We quote as follows: Southern red. common to fair, 80@ 
9% cts.; do. do. Fultz $1@1.05: do. do. long-berry $1.06@ 
$1.08; Western No. 2 red, spot aud Jan., $1 06@1.064; do. 
do. do. Febuary delivery $1.1.7(@1.07 5, 

Corn.—Southern quiet but steady: offerings light. 
Western quiet, with heavy receipts. We quote: -South- 
ern white 42a 44 cta ; do. yellow 42@ 43% cts.; Western 
steamer, spot, 40 cts.; do. mixed. spot and January, 43 ¥ 
(@ 43% cts.: do. do. February delivery 43% (43%, cts. 

@ats.— Steady and firm. We quote: Western mixed 
30 cents; do. bright mixed 32@33 cents; Southern 32@35 
cents; Pennsylvania 3)(@34 cents. 

Rye.- There was some mvuvement in Rye, sales of 
good to prime being msde at 56a58 cents. and we write 
the market steady at these figures. 

Cot tow.—With futures lower. and spots only barely 
steady, we quote: Middling %',u 94% cents; Luw Mid- 
dling 8% @9 cents: Strict Good Ordinary 8(@S% cents: 
Good Ordinary 8% @S8% cents. 

Hay and Straw.—Steady and firm. We quote: 
Choice Cecil County Timothy $12@14; fair to prime 
Maryland and Pennsylvania Timothy $1@a!1: mixed 
Hay $8@11: Clover do. $i@¥: Wheat Straw $+): Uat do. 
$7; Rye do. $10. 

Live Stock.— Jeg Cultle—Dull and slow. We 
uote be-t on sale $4.50@5.2); generally rated first-class 

4@4.50; medium or good fair quality “$3.25(@3.75; ordi- 
nary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows $2@3.2) ¥ 100 Ibs., live 
weight. Milch Cows.-Dull. We quote at $25@50 ¥ 
head, as to quality. 

Swine.—Quict with light receipts. We quote 3%@ 
4% cents ¥ fb. net, (that is one-fifth off live weizht.) 
| Sheep. - Very dull; receipts in excess of demand. 
We quote Sheep at 34(@4% cents, and Lambs at 4@65 cts. 
¥ Ib. gross. 

Provisions,— Dui) and depressed. We quote job- 
bing lote as follows: Bulk Shoulders, packed. new 34 
cents; do. L. C. Sir es, do., do. 4% cents: do. C. R. Sides, 
do., do. 44 @45 cents; Bacon Shoulders, old, 3 cents; do. 
’. R. Sides, new, 5 cents; do. Hams, sugar-cured, new, 
9@9'¢ cents; do. Shoulders, do. 5 cents; do. Breasts 5% 
cents; Lard, Refined, tierces 6% cents; Mess Pork, ¥ bri. 
$8.25. Bufter—Sheady and firm, and in good demand. 
We quote: Westean tubs dairy, good to choice 12@19 
cents; do. factory good to choice LI1@I7 cents: near-by 
Roll 15@18 cents. Cheese—Fairly active. We quote Ne 

State, good to choice 8@¥% cents; Western, full 
cream, 8¥(a3% cents; good to prime 7@8 cents. Hggs— 
Quiet at 24@2 cents for fresh, and 14@16 cents for pick- 
led. Poultry—Dull, with large receipts. We quote Tur- 
keys 8@10 cents: Chickens 6@7 cents; Geese 5@6 ce:.ts 
for undrawn, and drawn 1@2 cents higher. 
bits, very abundant, are quoted at $0.75@1.00 ¥ dozen. 


Game—Rab- 
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Produce.- Prices are as a | for the articles 
eee, viz: Apples-N. Y. State, ? brl.. $2@2.25; Beans- 
N. Y. Medium, ? bus., $1.50@1.60; Peas, black-eye, # 
Sat $1.15@1.15; Peas, Western green, ¥ bus. » $1.20G 
$1.30; Potatoes, Early Rose, ¥ bus., 75@90 cents; do. 
Peach Blows do. 70@ 80 cents; do. Mercers do. Ta 85 
cents; do. Sweet, a brl., $1.50@1.75; Onions, ? brl., $1.75; 
Beeswax, ¥ Ih., 2a 26 ‘cents; Ginseng, ¥ t., 85 cents: 
8 neca ikoot, ? he 35@38 cents; Virginia Snake, ? Ib.. 
1Ka12 cents: Feathers, ? tb., 35@40 cents; Hides—dry 
country, * th., 13@15 cents; Sheep's Pelts, each, 50 cents 
Tallow— country, ¥ Ib., (@7 cents; Broom Corn, 

v5 % cents: Soap—country, ¥ th., 4@6 cents. 

Domestic Dried Eruits.—We quote as before, 
viz: Apples. quarters, 1¥(@2 cts.; do. sliced, 24(@3% 
cts.; Peaches, unpeeled quarters, 2@ 24 cts.; do. halves. 
24(@3 cts.; do. peeled. 7ai0 cta.; Blackberries, 4\%@5 
cts.; Whortleberries 9@10 cts.: Raspberries 25@28 cts 
= pitted Cherries 2021 cte. ® Ib., with the market 

dull. 
obacce.- Receipts light, and few transactions. We 
quote: Maryland, inh rior and frosted. #1.50(a 2; sour d 
commen, $2.50@"; good common, $3.50@5; middling, £6 
@$%: ood to fine ‘Ted, $*(@ 10: fancy. $10 ¢ 15; Virginia 
common and good luge, $45.50: common to medium 
leaf. $6(@8; fair to good leaf, $8@ 10: selections, $12%a 16 

Wool.— Unwasher, coarse ¥ fh., 24@25 cents: do. do. 
fine ¥ ™., 21(@23 cents: do. tubwashed, coarse ¥ Ib , 30G 
32 cents: do. do. fine ? th , 30@33 cents: do. fleece- washed 
32033 cents. 


THE PET-STOCK, PIGEON, AND 


Poultry Bulletin. 


The Pioneer Poultry Journal of America and the Old- 
est Journal of its kind in the World. A beautifully 
illustrated (see specimens in this month’s number 
-imerican Farmer) thirty-six page Monthly, devoted to 
the care and management of Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, 
Rabbits and Pet-Stock of all kinds, published pena on 
the first of each month, at 54 Cortlandt St., New York.. 
by the Associated Farciere. The Bulletin is fearless, 
outspoken and independent, and pledged to protect its 
subscribers. and expose fraud and humbug. Amon. its 
regular correspondents are some of the best and most 
reliable fanciers and breeders in the country. As an 
advertising medium it is second to none, its large and 
ee 4 increasing circulation, in all parts of the U. 

. Canada and Eng rand, making it the bee Bee for 
porte od of any of its specialties. Its advertising 
rates are lower than those of any other journal of equal 
standing. Lo ange genes price, $1.25 per year, post-paid. 
Specimen copies 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR 
ONE DIPLOMA 3} 77)" syerdfor Arti: 


‘Wells, Richardson & Co’s PERFECTED 


BUTTER COLOR 


Over Six Competitors, for “ Superior Purity, Strength, 
Perfection of Color,and Permanence.” Muc h of the 
Prize Butter was colored with it. G/VZ 

TRIAL, Ask your Druevist or Merchant forte. é 
know what it is, what it costs, where to wet it, write 
WELLs, Ricuarpson & Co., Proprs ‘ Burlington,V t. 





j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Strawberry, Asparagus, 


OSAGE ORANGE 


HEDGE PLANTS 


In large or emall lots, at very low rates. Also, Peach 
Treea, Apple Trees, Wilson Blackberry, Raspberry, 
etc. Prices on application, 


stating what is wanted. R. 8S. JOUNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


AYRSHIRES FOR SALE. 


IMPORTED COW, three HEIFERS, ana one 
BULL CALF, claimed by their owner to be equal to any 
in the world. Wonld exchange in part for SHORT- 
HORNS. For particulars, address, 
American Farmer Agency, 

G. O. Brown, Manager. 





One 


tains Y canal plates, 500 engravings, 
ut 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
-s and directions for planting over 1200 
rties of Vegetabie ar a vase Gaeke, Flat, Roses, Eto 


a 
Tnvaiaaite to all. Se 


D. M. FERRY & CO. ‘Detzoit Mich. 


The New Literary Magazine. 


The Literary Age 


Established July, 1878. 


Published at Liberty, Va. Devoted to LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, EDUCATION, Etc. Only Magaziue pub- 
lished in Virginia and the cheapest publication in the 
World! Encourage the effort to build up an exponent 
and champion of pure Southern Literature in the Old 
Dominion. An organ of Southern Ideas, Southern Tastes 
and Southern Sentiment. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
Single Copy one year (including postage) 

An extra copy will be sent free, for one year, to any 
one getting up a club of ten. Money may be sent 
by Express, Check or Post-Office — at our risk. 

[SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS 


BLANCHE DOUGLAS HOFFMAN, 
Editor and Manager, Liberty, Va. 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 


Factory at Locust Point, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LIME, SULPHATE OF 
PHATE OF 


SODA, MURIATE AND SU 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF 


SODA, SUL- 
LPHATE OF 


POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 
Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 
Write for prices. 


All PURE 


-ne tures, as Jow as any house for cash. 


zen. 
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Encourage Enterprise! 


THE 






My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 


Flower Seed for 1879, rich in engrevings, from 
original photographs, will be sent FREE, to all who 

apply. Customers of last season need not write for it. | 

offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever 

sent out by any seed house in America, a large portion of f 


which were grown on my six seed farms. Printed di- 







rections for cultivation on euch package. Alleeed war- 
ranted io be both fresh and true to name ; so far. that A Gazetteer and Directory of Merchants, 
should it prove otherwise, J will refill the order qratis. Farme rs, Physici wanes, Mille T38, Mechanics and 






The original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phin- 621 res ; houn 
ney's Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mextesn Coss. and othe rs. Very complete; 630 pages; well bound. 
scores of other vegetables, I invite the patronage of aj | Pronounced by the press and othe: rs who have 
who are anxious to have their seed directly from the examined it to be the most useful Direc tory pub- 
quae, fresh, true, and of the very beat strain. New lished. Copies sent, postage paid, on receipt of 


jegetables a eK alty. . 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. ‘the reduced price—}1.00, 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD Address the publishers, 
MONTHLY Musical Magazine. Each number con- W 0 
taining from forty to fifty pages of choice new Zs. FRANE LE IS & C . 
; Music and interesting musical reading. The Music 


given in each yearly volume would alone cost over $25 in ‘ —_ * 
sheet form. Terms, $1.50 per year, or $1.60 with choice 3 Post-Office Avenue, 
of five premium books. Send 15 cents for sample cc py, 


containing over $2 worth of new Music and full particu. B AL TIMORE 
He . 


lars. 8S. BRAINARD'S SONS. Cleveland, O. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR THE 


“SUPERIOR” GRAIN DRILL, 


Having a PERFECT FORCE FtED and aPERFECT 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. NO BUNCHING 
OF THE GRAIN. THE STRONGEST AND BEST 
MADE DRILL IN THE MARKET. [Send for 
Price-List and Circulars. 































ALSO GENERAL AGENT FOR 


Meadow. King Mowers aud “King of Law” Mowers, 


And dealer in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most improved kinds: 


Farm Grist Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Feed Cutters 
Corn Shellers, &c. 


{@”Also Fertilizers and Seeds. Send for Circular and Price-List to 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 







Win: 
I 
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ENGLISH SILICATE PAINT. 


A substitute for White Lead. Is non-poisonous. Has 
double the coverin capacity of lead. Is not affected by 
gas of any kind, nor blistered by heat. Inside of buck- 
ets or any vessel can be painted without producing any 
bad effect in taste, or danger, as from lead paint. 

WM. WIRT CLARKE, 
WHOLESALE AGENT, 
61 8S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


A. G MOTT, 


Mannafacturer and Dealer in 


Agricultural Implements, Machines and Seeds, 
No. 40 Ensor St., Baltimore, Md. 


2A full line of repairs for Mowers and Reapers. 
Repairing Machines and Implements a specialty. 
Plow Castings by piece or ton. A call is solicited. 


TEST JERSEY NTRSERIEG 


Woodbury, N. J. 
eeesGIBSON & BENNE'T'T.-—_— 
100,000 Felton’s Early Prolific and Reliance Raspberry. 
200,000 Cinderella and Continental Strawberry. 
direct from the original stalk. 3 millions of other Plants, 
Trees, &c., &c. [2%" New descriptive Circular now ready: 


Plants | 


CEMENT. — 


ENGLISH PORTLAND for Walks, Wash-room Floors, 

Stables, &c. ROUND TOP for Cisterns and damp 

places. ROSENDALE for Masonry Work. CALCINED 
LASTER for buildiug purposes. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, Importer & Manufacturers’ Agt. 
61S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


GRAPE VINES FOR SALE 


Concord, Ives and Clinton Roots at $10 per 
L. GIDDINGS, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


thousand. 


DR. J. EMORY SCOTT, 


OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL 
DENTIST, 

| 170 Aisquith St. 

BALTIMORE. 


Chew Jackson’s Sweet Navy Tobaceo. 





pNTVUE as 


ULTRY << 
BROOKLANDVILLE Mo. 


‘Tato 


In order to reduce stock I will sell the following : 


2 trios 

3 “ 

2 
Near! 


warrante 
present. 


BROWN LEGHORNS............$6.00 per trio. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 5.00 4 
LIGHT BRAHMAS 7.00 ad 


firet-c.ass and pure bred. 
G2 Eggs from ail varieties in season. 


all varieties of Poultry at these low rates, and remember nothing cheap 
N, B.—No more Sultans, W. C. B. Poland or Dominiques for sale at 


2 pairs ROUEN DUCKS $4 4 pair. 
S © Per CES. .0.ce. as “ 
Odd Drakes of either variet $1.25 each. 


bad tke’ prices: KEL chock 





GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 
Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, 


Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges. Builders’ Hardware, 


Wood 


Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 
Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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ASBRO TINS fins by FRE or AS] 


Do Your Own Painting and Roofing. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Celebrated ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS. ready for use—finest quality, for outside and 
inside work. The best ROOF PAINT in the world—makes leaky roofs and walls water-tight. 

FIRE-PROOF PAINT. OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FRUM 10 to 12 PER CENT. MORE PAINT 
than is usually sold for same quantity. Also, ASBESTOS ROOFING, light, strong and easily applied. Boiler 
Covering, Steam Packing, &c. Alsro, the HYDRO-PNEUMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER. The ZAPFLE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING COMPOUND. ROW’S FIKE ESCAPE. The most simple and effective enemies of Fire 
known. ~8~SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


WILL REMOVE February list to No. 37 37 Light Street, uear Lombard. 
86 ly F. H. WILSON, 5! Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


NMceGINNIS HARROW . 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 














SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
Messrs. M’Grnnis, TAYLOR & HoLpersy: 
GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 
Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 
It pulverizes deeply, and its smoothing capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 
It stands unrivaled for destroy ing the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 
Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 
It is equal to th: Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 
I have said thus much from observation of its working on the field. 
While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 
seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginni- Patent 1s WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE, 


LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


t@ WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


t# HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, Etc., at LOWEST PRICES. au-ly 


Low FPrices. Punctuality. 


BONNE TT BROS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, Axles and Springs, 


Sleigh Baskets, Runners, Horse Blankets, &c. 
S. W. Cor. Hillen and Forrest Streets, 
¥. MW. BONNETE. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Chemical Co. of Canton, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


F arilizers ald Fertilizing Chemicals 


We Make a Specialty of Mixing on Formula, 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, PURE DISSOLVED BONE, SULPHATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, &., &c. 





We offer to the trade our High-Grade Fertilizer, 


CHEMICAL CO. OF CANTONS “CHEMICAL MCANURE.” 


— ALSO-— 


“COLGATE MANURE,” 
Office, 15 SOUTH STREET, 
P. 0. Box 231. BALTIMORE, MD. 


—WworRxs:— 


Clinton and st Sts. and 9th and {Oth Avenues, Canton. ' 
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~ BUCKEYE MOWER aud REAPER 


peas THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARK ET 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. ~° 


SWEEPSTAKES THRESHEN AND CLEANA 


The most popular Thresher with Threshermen and Farmers. It never fails todo good work. 
Thresherman who buys a Sweepsiake is sure of getting work for it, when those having jase 
Threshers cannot. 


ier = ts 7 Best, Cheapest, 
Asriciltural ieee 


Economical Engine 


ENGINE b as | e in the Market. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati biiehte. 1874; Maryland State Agricultural Society, 1874 and 1877; 
Silver Medal at Virginia State Agricultura! Society, 1874; North Carolina State Fair, 1875, and others. Thoroughly 
warranted in every respect, and especialiy adapted to wants of Threshermen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse-Rake, Nonpareil and Victor Corn and Cod Mills, 
Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, Spindles, Mill 
Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Birdsill 
Clover Huller, Needle Cotton Gin, &c. 


Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 


With Patent Cast-Iron Cylinders, warranted not to cut out or scale off, as is the case 
with GALVANIZED IKON-LINED and PORCELAIN-LINED 
CYLINDERS. Every Pump provided with Patent 
Anti- Freezer Attachmeni. 


‘The Best is the Cheapest. 


The Watt and Ball Plows, 


UNEQUALLED for strength, durability, perfect work, light draught, 
and freedom from choking. 


tz Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from ail wanting anything im my line. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light St., Baltimore. 
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U. G. MILLER & CO. 
Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 
And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 


Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal discount 
made tothose who purchase to se}! again. 

The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited. 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to reader 
satisfaction. 


COWS, HEIFERS, 
and CALVES. 
All Herd-Book Animals. 
For sale by 


BASE oa 


25 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 





THE UNEQUALLED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 


‘TURBINE. WATER WHEEL, -. | | ** 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


‘VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN. 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres of land. 
lying in one of the most desirable 1egions of Eastern 
irginia. 
Catalogues sent on application. my-ti 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 


Of Improved Designs, A Specialty 
Address, POOLE & HUNT, 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Spe pospnees. with great care, from medical pianta, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the smallest 
child aud upon the most delicate stomach; are Intended cepecially to act upon the Liver— thereby relieving all 
such diseases as CosTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PARALYsI8, DyspEPseta. CoLDs, JAUNDICE, and al! diseases of a Bilious 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of there Pille than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians. they are using them in their private practice. We append the following ,from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 

OAKLAND, June 28, 1859.47 


Dr. Girprn—After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills. I fee) it but justice to say, 
that the combination {s ceriainly perfect. and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shal] take pleasure in recommending them not only to my patients, but 
the entire medica! prcfersion. Youre truly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 

From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 





Weston, W. Va., June 18, 1869. 

Messrs. CANBY, GILPIN & Co.—Gente: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al] who have vsed them, and belfeve the day is not far distant when they 
will supersede al] others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills iv the future, as they have in the paet, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known their ure will pass down from generation to generation 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIW & CO., Baltimore. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on application, their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


7 ° .) a e 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., &c. 
A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WAaALHBISR c& CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 
Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


ETL I ELE LOB I 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS| FOR SALE! 


FOR SALE. FARM ip Howard Co., 19 miles from Baltimore and 
On account of want of room to properly | mile south of Frederick Pike ~ pen on Pm fg 
. > > j ; Mill. Containing 129 acres, good dwelling, Barn an 
t . 
oem nmodate the m during the winter, I offer 4 | other out-buildings. Fruit of all kinds, pasture, &c. 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, | Terms to suit. For particulars apply to 
if premptly applied for. J. S., Care of American Farmer. 


A record of thirty premiums (the true test of merit) | PR ATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


won this season, in many hotly-contested rings, in some 


of which were the first prize and sweepstakes winners 
at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Louis shows, is sufti- WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
cient (without further remark) to prove the high quality | Wholesale and Retail. 


of my stock. Correspondence solicited before purchas- LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ing elsewhere. Representations and safe delivery yuar- 


anteed. I have also Bronze Turkeys for eale. For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, 
ALEX. M. FULFORD, Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. . " 
BEL AIR, MD. om New York, 136 Baltimore St. 





DORSEY. MOOR: & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 


Cornell Shellers, (the only Sheller that adjusts itself to any size ear,) Lion and 
Daniels’ Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Studebaker Farm Wagons, 
Big Giant Corn and Cob Mills, Adamant Plows, Cattle Pokes. &c. 

Montgomery’s Improved Kockaway Fan is manufactured only by us under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Montgomery the Inventor and Patentee. (G8 Twelve first premiums 
awarded it this year. None genuine unless made by us. No other house can make this universally- 
knewn Fan. FIELD SEEDS FRESH AND GENUINE. Send for Lilustrated Circulars to 


DORSEY, MOORE & CO. 
68 S. Calvert Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


CRIFFITH & TURNER 


Would invite attention to the 


Premium Maryland Cutter 


For HAY, STRAW and FODDER, (of their own manufacture,) 


Of all sizes, for hand or horse power. These Cutters excel in capacity, strength and durability. 
ALSO, 


FODDER DESSICATORS, Poirier niion ss bs eaten by stock 
CORN SHELLERS, for Hand and Horse Power, 


Including the most approved patterns; CHOPPING MILLS, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS; 
LARD PRESSES, SAUSAGE CUTTERS and STUFFERS, for Butchers and Family use. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, complete with Iron Spout, 


Porcelain or copper-lined, for deep or shallow welis; STANDARD POPULAR PLOWS of 
leading varietigs, among which we would cail especial attention to 


KSEOLIVER’S PATENT CHILLED PLOW 


As one of the moet successful inventions of the age. They have gained their great reputation by merit slone.— 
Almost invariably those using the OLIVER CHILLED have discarded other plows and adopted them exclusively. 
Over 170,000 have beer suld within the past seven years. with a constantly ivcreasing demand. Every plow 
warranted to do good work; scour in any soil; run lighter than any plow in use; rua steady with one, two or 
three horses; not choke nor corrode; work well in dry or hard yround, and to give good satisfaction. 


PATENT STEEL-BARB FENCE WIR Does not wuet. wlan barrier 


PLOW CASTINGS, STE*tEL AND CAST-IRON PLOWS, with a grees! assortment of AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD and GARDEN SEED. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 41 & 43 N. Paca St., Baltimore. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS. 











One di 
All wi 
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TOBACCO oGREWS ¢ PALES, 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


A Complete Set of New Patterns, embracing 


4 Stuart's Right and Left, Murray's, and various kinds, 


Always on hand, warranted to work true and of the best make. 


JAMES BATES’ 


Iron Foundry and Machine Shop, 


Corner Pratt and President Sts.. BALTIMORE, MD. 
—w7RItTE ToO-— 


A.P. GOR M.B. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 


For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person es best Northern breeders and 
from ‘*Centennial” Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester. Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berkehire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well-marke young fowls from all of our varieties will be for sale 
this fall. Orders for eggs from all cl classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs. of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More premiums bave been awarded to our 
stock at the Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State. And we would refer all to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and particu- 
larly to all those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor to make our 


stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 


CHAS. W. HAMILI & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


2s & 30 N. Holliday Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, 
and Communion Ware. 


REPAIRING, REPLATING AND CILDINC IN THE BEST MANNER. 
QUINN & DUNCAN, CHARLES M. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carriage Manufacturers, ‘gewrs ano BOYS’ DRESS SHIRTS 


No. 1 Orchard Street, 
AND UNDERWEAR, 


One door from Madison Avenue, BALTIMORE. 
All work guaranteed. Repairing done promptly, and No. 63 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, 
fo a neat and durable manner. 4th deor belew Saratoga, East side. 
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Six miles from steamboat landing 


DAMP WALLS 


CURED by the app jlication of English Petrifying Liquid, 
and inside walls that are damp can be papered on at once. 
Leaky Cisterns can be effectually cure 


1 fresh importa- 
tion on hand. 


WM, WIRT CLARKE, 61 $. Gay Si,, BALTINORE, 
Farms for Sale 


In Westmoreland (o., Va, Three 
Miles from Court-House, 


Contains 650 acres; 
upwards 200 cleared; 40 acres cood meadow land large 
quantity excellent Pine, Chestnut, Oak, Poplar, Cedar, 
&c. Steam Saw Mill on the place. Soil—best quality of 
forest land, easily cultivated; highly susceptible of 
improvement; grows clover and other grasses well. 
Water pure, excellent, and in all the fields abundant. 
Dwelling-house, 2 basement rooms and 4 above; other 
necessary buildings and 2 barns Perfectly healthy. 
Chills and intermittents unknown. Churches, Schools, 
Stores, Shops. &c., all convenient. $8 per acre. $2,500 
cash; balance in 1 and 2 years 

140 acres adjoining the above ; 60 arable. Several acres 
meadow land. Seil good. Water good. very healthy, 
and might be made a nice little farm. 3to4 miles from 
navigable water. No improvements, except cabins 
Price $500 cash; or $560— $250 cash, balance in 12 
months. Cord wood on the ~~ would acon Rey for it. 

DN . WHA 
ealnan Ww es ao i. Va. 
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Bh) BALES PER HOUR. © 10 TONS IN A CAR. 

Sold on trial and? guaranteed cheaper. at its price, 
than any other Hay pressasagiftor no sale. Don't be 
swindled by irrespo n sible ma: ufacturers of infringing 
machines, as the purchaser is liable It costs no more 
for a good pre 88 tha an an inferior or worthless one. 

Address, PFDERICK & 0., - Albany, N. ¥. 


PALLIS ER’S MODEL HOM ES. 


New Edition. 


100 pages, 30 plates 5x8 inches, giving 20 designs for 
Model Cottages, Farm and Country Houses, Farm 
Barn and Hewnery. Stable and Carriage House, Schoo!) 
House, Bank and Library, Mavonic Association Build- 
ing. Town Hall and three Churches, together with 
descriptive specifications and a large amount of miscel- 
laneous matter, making a very valuable book for every 
one intending to build. Price $1. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers. 


| 
Palliser, Palliser & Co., Architects. 
BRIDGEP ORT, CONN. 


5 t ) per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Addrevs Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


CHEMICAL MANURES. 


Agricultural Lectures 


DELIVERED AT 


The EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


a 
VINCENNES, in 1867, 
BY GEORGE VILLE. 


Translated by Miss E. L. Howar, of Georgia. 





Copies of this valuable work may be had at 
the Office of the American Farmer, er will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price—50 cents. 


on Seating A LILE 


| neuralgia and nervouspess. 
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PLASTER. 


PRICE REDUCED. 
No. 1 FINE GROUND WINDSOR PLASTER for sale 


in bulk, bags or bris. CALCINED PLASTER for Build 
ing purposes at lowest market price. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, Manufacturers’ Agent, 


61S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


Agents Wanted for our Illustrated 
FARMERS 


MECHANICS’ 


By Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 


Author of “Draining for Profit and for Health,” and late 

Agricultural Engineer of N. Y. Central Park. 

This is the King of Lightning Calculators and Ready 
Reckoners. It is not a Cook book, but 2:.000 facta of 
univereal application for WORKING-Men of every 
trade, and ie worth its weight in gs to Capitalists, 
Students and every Library. The V. Y. Tribune says: 
“It isa sound, honest, instructive publication, doing all 
it professes to do, and more.” 

562 pages, 632 Superb [llustrations, for $2.75, a marvel? 
of cheapness, beauty, and rapidity of sales. 25th thou- 
sand, A single ayeut sold over 1.5.0 copies in one 
county in New Jersey. 


E. B. TREAT, Publi-ber, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatitett & Co., Portland, Maine 


Dr. J. W. DeWITT’S 


UNRIVALED FRENCH CURE FOR 


Ulcerated, 
and Itching 


Guaranteed to cure any case, or the price forfeited. 
If you suffer. try it. sold by druggists. Fifty cents 
per bottle. JACOB WALTZ, Drugzist, Baltimore, 
Agent for United States. 

Any worker can make $12 aday at home. Costly 
GOL outfit free. Address aus & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





A VALUABLE Discovery.—Dr. C. W. Benson, a prac 
ticing physician, at 106 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md., 
(who has paid much attention to nervous discases,) has 
discovere 4 that Extract of Celery and Chamomile, com- 
bined in certain proportien:, invariably cures headache, 
either bilious, dyspeptic, nervous or sick headache, 
This is a triumph in medi- 
cal chemistry, and sutierers all over the country are 
ordering by mail. He prepares it in pills at 50 cents per 
box. The doc or is largely known and highly respected 
in Baltimore. Sent postage free to any address. 


<4 HOLSTEIN CATTLE. (> 


Judge Wm. Fullerton has consigned to me the agency 
of his Holstein Cattle. probably excelled by no herd in 
the United States. Those fami iar with the character- 
istics of this breed pronounce them unquestionably supe- 
rior to all others for dairy and fagening purposes com- 








| bined. ee Bulls - 1 and 2 years old—for sale at present. 


shed on application. 


JAMES P. MACHEN, 


Prices furn 


L Grange Agent, Alexandria, Va. 
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Established] A . 5 ’ WA R W BE RR , (2811. 


Manufacturer of 


NS | la oe cee ' ’ 6 , © p2 ~ a. 1 TXT CL ] 
Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 
English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premioms for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


wae No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
RHODES’ 
Standard Manures, 


%*=>PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 
JNO. M. RHODES & 00. 


S&2 South Street, BALTIMORE. 








—i es oO. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


' GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 
ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

te ey the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES-—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES-—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other sma)! fruits. 

Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Sbrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

SPECIAL.— 60,000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedg 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL P ROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE, 
. D. BRACKENRIDGE, 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, te 
be found in the United States——comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwarf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 

TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES 


Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can ‘be reached by way o J 


Gay street. 
, WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 














, < Se 
, Snes" ALTIMOR E. Oo 


A Positive CunE for Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Nervouszecss, Constipation and all bilious dis- 
eases may be found in J. M. LAROQUR’S ANTI- 
Littous Birrerns. 25 cents a paper. $1.00 a 
bottle, W. E. THORNTON, 

Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimorc. 
7ee 

J.M,. LAROQUE’S ELIXIR OFCALAS*‘ YA BARK, 
a pleasant Cordial, which strength: :.s the weak 
and debilitated, is an excellent preventive of 
Fever, Fever and Ague, &c.,anda great Tonic, 
‘specially applicable to those nervous diseases 
ncident to Females. $1.25 a bottle. 

W.E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 











-- ————— ¢@e — 
‘THE ORIGUNAL AND ONLY GENUINE FLORIDA 
WATER OF J. M. LAROQUE, delightfully refresh- 
ing and purifying,supe rsedes Cologne and Bay 
lium. An indispensa!h'e requisite forthe bath 
and toilet. Price reduced to 50 ceatsa bottle. 
W .E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 
_ 7e@e = 
PEARLY WHITE TEETH, ROsy RED Gums, A 
FRAGRANT FLOWERY BREATH, are theinvu 
ble results of the use of J. M. LARogvr's L1- 
QUID ODONTINE, the standard Tooth Wash of 
the elite and fashionable. 50centsa bottle. 
W.E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 
*oe 
If yournearest Druvgist does notkeep the 
tbove artic.es,write directto the Proprietor 
iclosing the advertised price,and the medi- 
ie ‘vill be sent you by mailorexpress. Be 
‘ti Jarto write your name and addressplain, 
1, “e nearest express office. 
W. E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore 


CASTERN SHORE NURSERIES 


RE S—First class. 5 to 8 feet. 10 cents 

apet4. hundred. Varieties suited to Maryland 
and the South. 

PEA® TREES—Dwarfand Standard. Fine stock 

RAP VINES Cc d,3 years, Strong, $3 per 

— Concord, 3 y 8, Strong, 
CR AR Se er 1,000. 2 years, extra, $2 per 100. $15 per 
hirty other varieties at proportionately low 





1,000. 


rices. 
4 All kinds of Smal! Fruit, Plante, Shade and Orna- 


menta! trees, at very low rates. Send for Price-Liet and 
be astonished. as I intend to sell stock as low as a good 


article can be grown. 
J. W. KERR, Denton, Caroline Co., Md. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. S. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other wellknown 
breeders. 

Animale warranted true to deecription and pedigree, 
which will be furnished on application. Orders so- 
Mcited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the 


— THOS. J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md 
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| TE, 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 
Alexandria & Fredericksbarg Railways 
Washington, Richmond 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 








ge” Baggage called for and cheeked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. &. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION, 


FRANK THOMSON, 
General Manager. 


L. P. FARMER, 
Gen’! Passenger Ag’t, 
Penna. and N. C. R. R. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate 
riale. possesses a)] the virtues of PERUVIAN GU 
ANO and BONE-DUST combined. and is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oates. &c., producing 
abundant crops where all othere fail. Having a 
large percentave of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 
horic Acid and Ammonia, it is withonot 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
in the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-bouse Bones, contains a 
larger percentage of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
PHATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them so as to destroy the anima) matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORN ER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


— OR— 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES 

It ix richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 
and Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
Etome Fertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Bone, &c., &c. 


A full supply of PURE Materials always on hand 
and for sale at lowest market prices. 


Write or call before buying elsewhere. 


Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 
COR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











‘Baltimore Hydraulic Cement Pipe W orks, 


Cor. Gay St. and Boundary Avenue. 
Office, 122 W. Baltimore St. 
JAS. E. BRADY, Proprietor. 


Manufacturer of the PATENT HYDRAULIC 
CEMENT DRAIN. SEWER AND CULVERT 
PIPE, from 3 to 24 inches diameter. Also CHIMNEY 
TuePs, HOT AND COLD AIR FLUES, CESS- 
POOL LININGS, VASES, &c. 


Tubing for Bored and other Wells. 


This Tubing does not affect the taste of water, like 
wood and iron. and is the most durable and economicaj 
article that can be used for this purpose. 


PEvON az: ATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER axnp MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 


All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
*strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 


Address, F. W. CHILES, 
Tolersville, C. & 0. R. B., t. R., Va. 


D. E. WILLIAMS, 
70 N. EUTAW ST., 4th door below Saratoga, west side 


MANUFACTURER OF 
> G.: . 
Gents’ Fine Dress Shirts 
[Sample Shirt made subiect to approval.) 


Ge Red, White and Canton Flannel, Linen, Twilled 
Muslin, &c., Shirts and Drawers, Night Shirts, &c., made 
to order. cer orm for self-measurement sent by mail 


PATENTS. 


Any iniermation relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Circulars 
giving full directions free. We publish a beok on * ‘How 
te sell Patents,” and which gives much valuable inform- 
ation on Patent law points. Information and assist- 
ance afforded those desiring te sell their Patents. 

We furnish printed Blanks for selling Rights. 


MANN & C@., Patent Agents, 
116 W. Baltimore St., epposite Sun Iron Building, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 


The Old-Established C. 0. 0. House of Baltimore. 


Thanking eur customers for the patronage of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the general 
public with our List (for the fall and winter of 1878) of such goods as are in constant use, at the lowest jobbing 
prices. From our past experience, from our extra facilities. and from the immense and growing magnitude of our 
sales, we are now enabled to offer in this List (he greatest bargains in Boots and Shoes ever offered. Our customers 
number thousands from all parts of the United States, who huve bought and used our qood. Sor years. 

We sell Goods direct te the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores buy them wholesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-meu ‘ 

Buy your Geods from first hands, the same as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 
“4 me es, and to give them a profit , 

e do a Jobbing Trade, selling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clubs or 
othe aan instead of to dealers 
why. AND How WE SELL SO CHEAP. 

We have pursued the C 0. D. plan for years; we have built upa voed paying trade; it is popular with our cus- 
tomers. We know that by selling Goods on this plan we give our customers better bargains than on the old plan of 
credit. By giving better barzains we increase our trat 

EXCL USIVEL Y FOR CASK. 

We have buvers i . York, Philadelphia and Boston, who watch the market, wait for bargains, watch the 
bankrupt sales, the trade +, and in the ways and places known to experient cod buyers, and choose Goods for cash 
at the lowest figures possib Our customers are not asked to pay for goods before they get them. The fact of 
being established so long, and selling such larze amounts of Goods, gives us all the advantages that can accrue from 
such a plan; and we can now aff ved to sell 1 wt ; than we did at first. 

~The C. O. D. plan gives our cus tomers all the ben to be derived from CO-OPERATION, 

With the large sales that we make, we lower our prices a Goods to our patrons. and are simply taking advan- 
tage of available and legitimate avenues of trade to increase our business 

We are the exclusive Agents for 


EDWIN C. BURT’S NEW YORK FINE SHOES F*R LADIES, MISSES AND GENTLEMEN 
ea a pene St shone ht 
Gents’ Bult Pegged Shoes.... )}; Gents’ French Calf Hand Stitched Boots, Extra 
Gents’ Buff Pezged Prince Alberts r Quality 
Gents’ Calf Sewed Prince ? +s eeeee 225) Gents’ Buff Stitched Boots, Extra Quality 
Gents’ French Calf English Ties, Sewe 275 | Gents’ Kip 
Gents’ Lasting Gaiters..........eeceeees ° Gents’ Kip, Extra Quality 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Congress f Gents’ Extra <> lity W ate r Proof Boots. 
Gents’ Buff Sewed Congress.... eee Gents’ Heavy Ploug 
Gents’ Butt Plain Congress .. , Gents’ Extra Quality Plough Shoes 
Gents’ Calf Boxed Toe Sewed Con uress ¢ BEB. cee 3 Gents’ 2. red Balmorals 
Gents’ Fine Calf Sewed Conyvress Gaiters... 22 Gents’ 
Gents’ Calf Stitched Box Toe Gaiters 4 Gents Kip Boots ‘ 
Gents’ French Hand Stitched Congress............. 3 7% Gents’ Extra Qu ality kip Boots. 
Gents’ Calf Congress Gaiters, Peg é Gents’ Long Legged K ip Boots mm 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Boots .. ‘ Gents’ Long Legged Kip Boots, Extra Quality. 
Gents’ Calf Pegged Boots, 3! Kussia Leather Water Proof Boots 
Gents’ Calf Hand Sewed Roots 25 Water Proof Hunting Boots 
Gents’ Prime Stitched Calf Boots -. 450 | Gents’ Split Leather Boots 
Gents’ Calf Pegged Seets, Extra Quality 350 Gents’ Extra Heavy Split Leather Boot.. 
DEPARTMENT. 
Lasting Congress Gaiters Ladies’ French Leather Button, Extra Quality 
Ladies’ Lasting Balmoral Gaiter Ladies’ French Kid Button Boots.. 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Gaiters 5) Ladies’ Kid Lace Ba! morals 
Ladies’ Lasting Brush Kid Foxed Gatters.......... 5 Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, high cut 
I 
I 


oI 


Ladies” 


att 


uo 


ass 


Ladies’ Last ng Kid Foxed, Extra Quality -2 Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, high cut, Extra Qual. 
Ladies’ Lasting Slippers... er L adie s’ Morocco Balmorals, all styles 

Ladies’ Lasting Bu-kins 5 ipt ne a ee 7 adie ‘ alf Pegged Hig 

Ladies’ Kid Heeled Slippers........ 5 adies’ Calf Pegged High Cut, Extra Quality 
Ladies’ Kid Croquet Slippers ace re F adies’ Calf Sewed High Cut Balmorals 

Ladies’ Kid Newport Ties, Extre ality enenan 5 Ladies’ Calf Sewed Extra Quality Balmorals....... 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boots, (plai 5 Ladies’ Goat Leather Balmorals, Heavy .... 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boots, Extra Fine 2 Ladies’ Buff Pegged Shoes.. b ‘ 

Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button... f Ladies’ Buff Pegged, Extra Quality. 

Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button, Extra Fine. 225 Ladies’ Heavy Split Balmorals 

Ladies’ French Leather Button Boots if 


MISSES’ AND BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Misses’ Lasting salmorals , Plain 5K@1 00, Misse 3" Kid Foxed Button - 150 
Misses’ Lasting Balmorals, Extra Quality.... 5 25 Misses’ Calf Pegged Balmorals.... seseeeee 1 UO@I 
* Lasting Kid Fox ed Balmorals rs 50 | Misses’ Calf Sewed Balmorals... -. 1 3i@l 5 
Fine Morocco Balmorals..... 2 50 | Ladies’ and Misses’ White Kid Boots, Slippers and Fancy 
* Fine Kid — 3 ww Shoes of all Styles on hand. 
‘alf Peyved and Sewed Balmorals B 0 | Boy's Heavy Kip Boots 1 50@1 %5 
‘alf Se wed Congress Gaiters........... 1 50@1 7 | Boy's Kip Boots, Extra Quality. ses . 2 Wa? 3 
Boy s Calf Pegved Convress.. 1 2a 0 | Boy's Fine Pegged Boots 1 T@2 00 


Si 


SRSARS 


We can now alse send by mail single pairs of shoes or packages to any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 
of the United States. All orders oe be accompanied with the money, Post-Office Mone y Order, or in Registered 
Letters, or C. O. D by Express 

We guarantee to give satisfaction, and anything purchased of our house which may not suit after purchase, we 
will exchange or refund the meney within six months after purchase. (@~Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 


The Customer’s Confidence is Never Abused. 


Weinberger’s C. O. D. Shoe House, 
81 N. EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE. 














Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


ea. eo 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


-_> +> <2 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 


a 
od 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
| SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 

Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘| Chemical Ferti lizers | 


\FOR (— 


GES Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, Oats, Wheat &e. 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for com pound- 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great experience has enabled them to so 
successfully introduce to ntroduce to the J Planters of the Middle and Southern ee 


GcO——_—_e_ ee ee ees ae 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO |] 


So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 


EMPIRE GUANO, 


A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate — 





























Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 


- AOIDULATED SOUTH GAROLINA ad NAVASSA PHOSPHATES 9 
AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, rs 





' A complete manure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction 
for the last 5 years, and is on sale by Grange Agents at Baltimore, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 





RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
And all Fertilising Materials in Store and for Sale. 


Bice SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 
R. W.L. RASIN & Co. 


S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE. 











